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Introduction 

There were two giants in Joyce’s 
boyhood—John Stanislaus Joyce at 
home, and Charles Stewart Parnell 
in politics. Each colored the life 
around him in a brilliant way, and 
the two together made Joyce’s early 
boyhood rich and exciting. Both 
heroes had clay feet and both fell, 
Parnell betrayed from without and 
Jack Joyce from within, but before 
they fell they came close together 
when Jack Joyce became an ardent 
pro-Parnellite toward the end of 
the uncrowned king’s tragic career. 
That Joyce would have caught the 
spirit would have been natural, 
even if his father’s brilliant gifts 
had not made him a more personal 
hero, a figure that Joyce was to 
revere until he died. Parnell fell 
in 1890, at the hands of those whom 
he had led so brilliantly; and be- 
fore he died, one year later, the 
schismatic forces that had rendered 
Ireland impotent before her ene- 
mies from the death of Brian Boru 
until the rise of Parnell had once 
again divided her against herself. 

From this time until the Easter 


rebellion of 1916, Ireland was in a 
state of political confusion and in- 
decision, despite the feverish and 
sometimes successful activities of 
the Nationalist Party still at West- 
minster; and even that rebellion, a 
desperate gamble of two small ex- 
tremist groups that they might give 
their country unity of spirit, was as 
much of a surprise to Dublin as it 
was to the rest of the world. But if 
Parnell’s fall changed the social 
background of Joyce’s boyhood 
from buoyant hope and assurance 
and unity to one of despair and 
discord, the intimate life of his own 
home, too, began to disintegrate in 
1891, the year of Parnell’s death, 
with the rapid decline of his 
father’s financial circumstances. 
Joyce was removed from the most 
desirable Jesuit school in Ireland, 
and the familiar security of his 
home soon became a sordid disor- 
der that members of the family hate 
to recall to this day. To the young 
boy who had written a fiery poem 
against Healy’s betrayal of Parnell, 
which a fond and affluent father 
had privately printed, this change 











in his home and his country came 
as a proiound shock from which he 
ncver fully recovered, and he be- 
3an to work out a view of his coun- 
ry that had as its anchor Jack 
Joyce's pro-Parnellism and as its 
tugging force James Joyce’s inter- 
pretation of the history and char- 
acter of the Irish people. 

One other outstanding event 
came down from Joyce’s boyhood 
through the rest of his life—the 
murder of the Chief Secretary and 
the Undersecretary of Ireland in 
Phoenix Park by the Invincibles. 
The mere fact that it happened in 
the year of his birth would have 
made it unforgettable to the Joyce 
who made a cult of coincidence. 
But, in addition, the disruption 
that it caused to Parnell’s non-vio- 
lent program came to represent for 
Joyce the fact that violence simply 
did not work. As he put it, no 
generation in Ireland had gone by 
without some kind of a revolution, 
which did the country no good; yet, 
within a few years, a real leader 
had brought the country to the 
verge of the Promised Land by non- 
violent methods. In events such as 
these is rooted Joyce’s hatred of 
violence, which became a keystone 
of his view of life. 

Joyce’s knowledge of Irish history 
was limited by his education at the 
hands of the Jesuits. If revisions 
of the curriculum in Jesuit schools 
had brought in modern scientific 
subjects by Joyce’s time, they had 
brought no study of Ireland’s past, 
and although Joyce was impelled 
to a wide range of independent 
reading, not much of it was in Irish 
history. He shows a knowledge of 
the main lines of 19th century his- 
tory, but not of the 18th century 
and earlier periods. The 19th cen- 
tury stood out in his mind for the 
great emigrations that followed the 
potato famine, for its revolutions 
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aborted by informers, for the be- 
trayal of Parnell. The 18th century 
stood out for the loss of the Gaelic 
language. But a lack of historical 
perception in depth blinded him to 
forces in his own country that make 
Irish absurdities understandable, 
and the blackness of Irish history 
less dismal. 

The view on which he proceeded 
produced two remarkable paradox- 
es in his life. This greatest writer of 
English in the 20th century felt 
alien to the language (which may 
explain why Joyce’s creative prose 
is the result of more revision than 
that of anyone’s since Conrad, and 
why he ultimately invented a lan- 
guage of his own), and this most 
Irish writer felt, from an early age, 
a stranger among his people. The 
great tragedy of the English occupa- 
tion of Ireland stemmed largely 
from the fact that each people was 
unable to understand the other; 
and if Joyce, unlike Auden, did not 
ask himself “Which Side Am I Sup- 
posed To Be On,” he at least felt 
himself to be, in a way, on both 
sides. His people had lost their 
own language, and by language he 
was a bloody Sassenach, but, as he 
says, he found it the vehicle of a 
mentality that he felt unable to 
comprehend completely, and Joyce 
seems to have felt this way about 
no other language. On the other 
hand, together with his education, 
it had produced in him a mentality 
quite unequipped to accept the 
Irish. He was repeatedly bewil- 
dered by their contradictions, 
which the Irish take for granted, 
and the internecine strife that had 
deep roots in Irish social organiza- 
tion going back to pre-Christian 
times, Joyce construed in simple 
moral terms. The literal fact that 
every Irish revolution had its in- 
former led him to conclude that 
there was an inherent moral defect 
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in his people that had kept them in 
thralldom for seven hundred years, 
and he is more than a little afraid 
of them, or rather, of the Irish in 
himself. That the Dublin group 
of his time felt him a foreigner, too, 
emphasized his sense of alienation. 

Sundered from them subjectively, 
Joyce became an objective critic of 
his people. He saw his island popu- 
lated by weaklings (the strong hav- 
ing left long ago), poverty-strick- 
en (only the fattened politicians 
thrive) , traditionless, disunited, in- 
fected with the virus of treason. He 
saw conformism of a cowardly kind, 
dictated largely by the church. In 
the cultural movements of his day, 
he saw a sterile and self-deluded 
parochialism. Worst of all, he saw 
a sleepy Dublin (his word for it 
twice) whose 18th century build- 
ings reminded him of a grandeur 
and vitality before the Act of 
Union, much in the way that Yeats 
turned to an aristocratic past in 
disgust with the defects of his time. 
And so Joyce left Ireland. 

The tugging force broke the tie 
with the anchor. But, of course, it 
never really did, as his book about 
Dublin, repeated three times, clear- 
ly indicates, and in these articles 
we can see how intensively Joyce 
was nursing Ireland in his exile in 
a tiny corner of Europe. He was 
an avid reader of newspapers from 
home, and followed political devel- 
opments with the greatest interest. 
More than this, he read everything 
he could get hold of in connection 
with the Irish question—biogra- 
phies of Parnell, Gladstone’s let- 
ters, Balfour’s philosophical essays. 
In Trieste he kept remarkably well 
informed. 

But more than keeping in- 
formed, Joyce assumed the role of 
an Irish diplomat, and after the 
beginning of his friendship with 
Roberto Prezioso, editor of Jl Pic- 


colo della Sera, this series of articles 
appeared to champion the Irish 
cause and interpret Ireland to the 
Italians of Trieste. He had a very 
sympathetic audience, since Irre- 
dentist feeling still ran high, de- 
spite the Triple Alliance, and Tri- 
este’s situation had a good deal in 
common with Ireland’s. His read- 
ers were bound to see in Ireland a 
fellow nation suffering under the 
heels of an oppressor, just as they 
were. But the articles were 
launched by events that occurred 
in Ireland, not by events in Tri- 
este. Cattle driving in Connacht 
produced the image of the martyr 
of the tribe of Joyce, the death of 
John O’Leary produced a review 
of the Fenian movement. Two 
trips to Ireland in 1909 and 1912 
resulted in presentations of two 
Irish plots against England—George 
Bernard Shaw and the Galway Har- 
bor Scheme—both articles full of 
local color and both mailed to Tri- 
este on the heels of the events de- 
scribed. Three movements in the 
legislation of the Home Rule Act 
produced Joyce’s three most Irish 
articles. And to round out the 
series is a bizarre defense of Oscar 
Wilde. 

In all these articles, Joyce makes 
no attempt to hide his critical atti- 
tude toward Ireland’s past and pres- 
ent, but what is remarkable is to 
find him blaming it all on England. 
Playing through the articles is a 
tender sympathy for his bleeding 
country as he relates the story of 
starving Ireland, decimated by 
famine; Ireland tongue-tied before 
the world and cruelly misunder- 
stood; faithful Ireland, the only 
truly religious Catholic country, op- 
pressed by the Protestant boors. 
His ambitions for Ireland’s future 
appear when he considers her re- 
jection of violence and her incipi- 
ent industrial development, which 
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he endorses strongly, and when he 
is lured, against his better judg- 
ment, to hope for the obviously im- 
practical Galway Harbor Scheme. 

But when he turns to Ireland’s 
oppressor, the trumpets and the 
drums let loose together, and Joyce 
is at one with the Citizen in Barney 
Kiernan’s pub. The condemnation 
is complete—the moral suffocation 
of English politics is based on an 
electorate governed by its pocket- 
book, and based even more deeply 
on a thoroughly corrupt people. 
Their sins are as bad as, if not iden- 
tical with, homosexuality, and the 
whole range of English society, 
from the lowest to the highest, is 
infected. English school systems 
breed homosexuality, but in Eng- 
land no sin is a sin except that of 
breaking its heneaiahiet compla- 
cency by provoking a_ scandal. 
Sleepy Ireland looks quite alive 
when confronted by the almost ab- 
solute inertia of England. And 
what would one expect, seeing as 
he does, “her pompous and hypo- 
critical literature,” “her monstrous 
judicial system,” “her medieval 
laws.” 

The great English leaders go 
down like English pigeons in an 
Irish shooting gallery—Disraeli and 
Gladstone, Balfour and the Cecils 
and Salisbury, all completely and 
perversely treacherous, and incred- 
ibly inept politicians. Joining 
them in the rubbish heap are all 
Irishmen who have ceased gnawing 
the English heels, even Sheridan, 
Goldsmith, Wilde, and Shaw (in 
their capacities as English “court 
jesters”). And over these warped 
and twisted’ and dwarfed figures 
towers the shining figure of Par- 
nell, flanked at a much lower level 
by John O'Leary. 

From the author of Ulysses, this 
account of affairs comes as a shock. 
But his view of Catholicism, too, 
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comes as a considerable surprise: 
He is very much against the Church 
as an institution, against Vatican- 
ism in politics, against the Church 
that smashed Parnell, and the roots 
of this attitude are twofold: the 
political gesture of Pope Adrian IV, 
the only English Pope, who gave 
Ireland to England; and the fact 
that throughout history, the Papacy 
had given not a single word of sup- 
port to her most Catholic domain, 
Ireland, in her struggle with Black 
Protestants. On the other hand, 
Joyce shows a distinct sympathy for 
Catholicism as a religion. He mis- 
takenly sees the Church as a force 
in stamping out the tradition of 
violence in Irish politics, and of 
this he heartily approves; and he 
sees a profound truth at the heart 
of Catholic philosophy, and Cath- 
olicism as a constructive force in 
the lives of men. 

Joyce’s article on Wilde, by all 
odds the most remarkable perform- 
ance in this series, shows both of 
his views clearly. Unlike Yeats, 
who wept that he had betrayed a 
great artist because he had not been 
at hand to meet Wilde when he was 
released from prison, Joyce did not 
think him a great artist, nor did 
he think much of the Wilde that 
showed on the surface. He scorns 
his connection with England, and 
dares not name the name of his sin. 
But he defends Wilde on curiously 
nationalistic grounds—the virtues 
of Wilde’s mind are Irish virtues, 
and what truth is contained in his 
works is basically Catholic truth; 
on the other hand, Wilde’s perver- 
sion is the product of Englishs edu- 
cation, and his cruel persecution is 
the result of English hypocrisy. 
Therefore, how can he be anything 
other than a nationalistic saint? 
(And those who read Joyce’s Christ 
symbolism can find limitations in 
the way he applies it by observing 
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its use here in connection with 
Wilde and Parnell.) Most surpris- 
ing is Joyce’s attitude toward 
Wilde’s recantation, which “closed 
the book of his spirit’s rebellion 
with an act of spiritual dedication.” 
For this Joyce respects him, as he 
respects the divine paradox of Au- 
gustine, as he respects the gnostic 
Christianity that he sees in De Pro- 
fundis. In this article, as in “Ire- 
land at the Bar,” Joyce is an Irish 
apologist. 

At bottom, perhaps, Joyce was 
torn politically between his convic- 
tion that England would never 
grant any real independence to Ire- 
land unless forced by revolution, 
and the fact that he could not sanc- 
tion violence. Unfortunately, his 
statements on the subject end just 
as the Irish question begins to as- 
sume substantial interest, and we 
may never know what he thought 
about the deferral of the applica- 
tion of the Home Rule Act, or the 
Easter Rebellion, or the “war” with 
England, the liberation, and the 
civil war. But the articles that we 
have throw great light on Joyce as 
a person up to a few years before 
he began Ulysses, and they show 
most profoundly the strong hold 
that Jack Joyce’s views and. the na- 
tionalistic forces of Ireland had on 
Joyce until that time. 


II 

(The articles that follow were all 
published in Italian in Jl Piccolo 
della Sera, a Trieste evening news- 
paper, on the dates indicated and 
signed as indicated. From first to 
last Joyce shows a remarkable grasp 
of the long, periodic, sentence-struc- 
ture so foreign to English and so 
distinctive of Italian prose. While 
the early articles are awkward and 
blurred in spots, by 1910 his Ital- 
ian was flawless. Photographs of 
the original articles, now in the 


Yale University Library, were pro- 
cured by Mr. John J. Slocum in 
1949, and they are published here 
in my translations through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Slocum and by per- 
mission of the Estate of James 


Joyce.) 


Friday, 22 March 1907. 


FENIANISM 


The Last Fenian 

With the recent death of John 
O’Leary in Dublin on St. Patrick’s 
Day, the Irish national holiday, 
went perhaps the last actor in the 
turbid drama of Fenianism, a time- 
honored name derived from the old 
Irish language (in which the word 
“fenians” means the King’s body- 
guard) which came to designate 
the Irish insurrectionist movement. 
Anyone who studies the history of 
the Irish revolution during the 19th 
century finds himself faced with a 
double struggle—the struggle of the 
Irish nation against the English 
government, and the struggle, per- 
haps no less bitter, between the 
moderate patriots and the so-called 
party of physical force. This party 
under different names: ‘White 
Boys,” “Men of ’98,” “United Irish- 
men,” ‘“Invincibles,”’ ‘Fenians,” 
has always refused to be connected 
with either the English political 
parties or the Nationalist parlia- 
mentarians. They maintain (and 
in this assertion history fully sup- 
ports them) that any concessions 
that have been granted to Ireland, 
England has granted unwillingly, 
and, as it is usually put, at the point 
of a bayonet. The intransigent 
press never ceases to greet the deeds 
of the Nationalist representatives 
at Westminster with virulent and 
ironic comments, and although it 
recognizes that in view of England’s 
power armed revolt has now be- 
come an impossible dream, it has 
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never stopped inculcating in the 
minds of the coming generation the 
dogma of separatism. 

Unlike Robert Emmet’s foolish 
uprising or the impassioned move- 
ment of Young Ireland in *45, the 
Fenianism of ’67 was not one of the 
usual flashes of Celtic temperament 
that lighten the shadows for a mo- 
ment and leave behind a darkness 
blacker than before. At the time 
that the movement arose, the pop- 
ulation of the Emerald Isles was 
more than eight million, while that 
of England was no more than sev- 
enteen million. Under the leader- 
ship of James Stephens, head of the 
Fenians, the country was organized 
into circles composed of a Sergeant 
and twenty-five men, a plan emi- 
nently fitted to the Irish character 
because it reduces to a minimum 
the possibility of betrayal. These 
circles formed a vast and intricate 
net, whose threads were in Ste- 
phens’ hands. At the same time, 
the American Fenians were organ- 
ized in the same way, and the two 
movements worked in concert. 
Among the Fenians there were 
many soldiers of the English Army, 
police spies, prison guards and 
jailers. 

Everything seemed to go well, 
and the Republic was on the point 
of being established (it was even 
proclaimed openly by Stephens) , 
when O’Leary and Luby, editors 
of the party newspaper, were ar- 
rested. The government put a 
price on Stephens’ head, and an- 
nounced that it knew all the loca- 
tions where the Fenians held their 
military drills by night. Stephens 
was arrested and imprisoned, but 
succeeded in escaping, thanks to 
the loyalty of a Fenian prison 
guard; and while the English agents 
and spies were under cover at every 
= watching the departing — 

e left the capitol in a gig, dis- 


ised as a bride (according to 
egend) with a white crepe veil and 
orange blossoms. Then he was 
taken aboard a little charcoal boat 
that quickly set sail for France. 
O’Leary was tried and condemned 
to twenty years of forced labor, but 
later he was pardoned and exiled 
from Ireland for fifteen years. 

And why this disintegration of a 
movement so well organized? Sim- 
ply because in Ireland, just at the 
proper moment, an informer al- 


ways appears. 
* * * 


After the dispersal of the Fen- 
ians, the tradition of the doctrine 
of physical force shows up at in- 
tervals in violent crimes. The In- 
vincibles blow up the prison at 
Clerkenwell, snatch their friends 
from the hands of the police at 
Manchester and kill the escort, 
stab to death in broad daylight the 
English Chief Secretary, Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish, and the Under- 
secretary, Burke, in Phoenix Park, 
Dublin. 

After each one of these crimes, 
when the general indignation has 
calmed a little, an English minister 
proposes to the House some reform 
measure for Ireland, and the Fen- 
ians and Nationalists revile each 
other with the greatest scorn, one 
side attributing the measure to the 
success of parliamentary tactics and 
the other attributing it to the per- 
suasive faculty of the knife or the 
bomb. And as a background to this 
sad comedy is the spectacle of a 
population which diminishes year 
by year with mathematical regular- 
ity, of the uninterrupted emigra- 
tion to the United States or Europe 
of Irishmen for whom the economic 
and intellectual conditions of their 
native land are unbearable. And 
almost as if to set in relief this de- 
population is a long parade of 
churches, cathedrals, convents, 
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monasteries, and seminaries to tend 
to the spiritual needs of those who 
have been unable to find courage 
or money enough to undertake the 
voyage from Queenstown to New 
York. Ireland, weighed down by 
multiple duties, has fulfilled what 
has hitherto been considered an im- 
possible task—serving both God and 
Mammon, letting herself be milked 
by England and yet increasing 
Peter’s pence (perhaps in memory 
of Pope Adrian IV, who made a 
gift of the island to the English 
King Henry II about 800 years 
ago, in a moment of generosity) . 

Now, it is impossible for a des- 
perate and bloody doctrine like 
Fenianism to continue its existence 
in an atmosphere like this, and in 
fact, as agrarian crimes and crimes 
of violence have become more and 
more rare, Fenianism too has once 
more changed its name and appear- 
ance. It is still a separatist doctrine 
but it no longer uses dynamite. 
The new Fenians are joined in a 
party which is called Sinn Fein 
(We Ourselves) . They aim to make 
Ireland a bi-lingual Republic, and 
to this end they have established 
a direct steamship service between 
Ireland and France. They prac- 
tise boycotts against English goods; 
they refuse to become soldiers or 
to take the oath of loyalty to the 
English crown; they are trying to 
develop industries throughout the 
entire island; and instead of pay- 
ing out a million and a quarter an- 
nually for the maintenance of 
eighty representatives in the Eng- 
lish Parliament, they want to in- 
augurate a consular service in the 
principal ports of the world for the 
purpose of selling their industrial 
products without the intervention 
of England. 

» * * 

From many points of view, this 

last phase of Fenianism is perhaps 


the most formidable. Certainly its 
influence has once more remodeled 
the character of the Irish people, 
and when the old leader O’Leary 
returned to his native land after 
years spent in study while an exile 
in Paris, he found himself among 
a generation animated by ideals 
quite different from those of '65. 
He was received by his compatriots 
with marks of honor, and from 
time to time appeared in public to 
preside over some separatist con- 
ference or some banquet. But he 
was a figure from a world which 
had disappeared. He would often 
be seen walking along the river, 
an old man dressed in light-col- 
ored clothes, with a shock of very 
white hair hanging down to his 
shoulders, almost bent in two from 
old age and suffering. He would 
stop in front of the gloomy shops of 
the old-book dealers, and having 
made some purchase, would return 
along the river. Aside from this, 
he had little reason to be happy. 
His plots had gone up in smoke, 
his friends had died, and in his 
own native land, very few knew 
who he was and what he had done. 
Now that he is dead, his country- 
men will escort him to his tomb 
with great pomp. Because the 
Irish, even though they break the 
hearts of those who sacrifice their 
lives for their native land, never 
fail to show great respect for the 
dead. 
James Joyce 


Sunday, 19 May 1907 


HOME RULE COMES OF AGE 

Twenty-one years ago, on the 
evening of April 9th, 1886, the 
streets that led to the office of the 
Nationalist newspaper in Dublin 
were jammed with people. From 
time to time, a bulletin printed in 
four-inch letters would appear on 
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the wall, and in this way the crowd 
was able to participate in the scene 
unfolding at Westminster, where 
the galleries had been crammed 
full since dawn. The Prime Min- 
ister’s speech which had begun at 
four o’clock lasted until eight. A 
few minutes later the final bulletin 
appeared on the wall: “Gladstone 
concluded with a magnificent per- 
oration declaring that the English 
Liberal party would refuse to legis- 
late for England until she granted 
a measure of autonomy to Ireland.” 
At this news, the crowd in the street 
burst into enthusiastic cries. On 
all sides was heard, “Long live 
Gladstone,” “Long live Ireland.” 
People who were complete strangers 
shook hands to ratify the new na- 
tional pact, and old men wept for 
sheer joy. 

Seven years pass, and we are at 
the second Home Rule Act. Glad- 
stone, having in the meantime com- 
pleted the moral assassination of 
Parnell with the help of the Irish 
bishops, reads his measure to the 
House for a third time. This speech 
is shorter than the other; it lasts 
hardly an hour and a half. Then 
the Home Rule Bill is passed. The 
happy news traverses the wires to 
the Irish capitol, where it arouses 
a new burst of enthusiasm. In the 
main room of the Catholic Club, 
it is the subject of joyous conversa- 
tions, discussions, toasts and proph- 
ecies. 

Fourteen more years pass and we 
are at 1907. Twenty-one years have 
passed since 1886; therefore the 
Gladstonian measure has come of 
age, according to English custom. 
But in the interval Gladstone him- 
self has died and his measure is not 
yet born. As he well foresaw, im- 
mediately after his third reading, 
the alarm sounded in the upper 
House, and all the Lords spiritual 
and temporal gathered at Westmin- 





ster in a solid phalanx to give the 
bill the coup de grace. The English 
Liberals forgot their commitments. 
A fourth-rate politician who voted 
for every coercive measure against 
Ireland from 1881 to 1886 dons the 
mantle of Gladstone. The position 
of Chief Secretary of Ireland, a po- 
sition which the English them- 
selves have called the tomb of polit- 
ical reputations, is occupied by a 
literary jurist, who probably hardly 
knew the names of the Irish coun- 
ties when he was presented to the 
electors of Bristol two years ago. 
Despite their pledges and promises, 
despite the support of the Irish vote 
during a quarter of a century, de- 
spite its enormous majority (which 
is without precedent in the parlia- 
mentary history of England), the 
English Liberal ministry introduces 
a measure of transference which 
does not go beyond the proposals 
made by the imperialist Chamber- 
lain in 1885, which the conserva- 
tive press in London openly refused 
to take seriously. The bill is passed 
on the first reading with a majority 
of almost 300 votes, and while the 
yellow journals break out in shud- 
ders of pretended anger, the Lords 
consult each other to decide 
whether this wavering scarecrow 
about to enter the lists is really 
worthy of their sword. 

Probably the Lords will kill the 
measure, since this is their trade, 
but if they are wise, they will hesi- 
tate to alienate the sympathy of the 
Irish for constitutional agitation; 
especially now that India and Egypt 
are in an uproar and the overseas 
colonies are asking for an imperial 
federation. From their point of 
view, it would not be advisable to 
provoke by an obstinate veto the re- 
action of a people who, poor in 
everything else and rich only in 
political ideas, have perfected the 
strategy of obstructionism and 
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made the word “boycott” an inter- 
national war-cry. 

On the other hand, England has 
little to lose. ‘The measure (which 
is not the twentieth part of the 
Home Rule measure) gives the 
Executive Council at Dublin no 
legislative power, no power to im- 
pose or regulate taxes, no control 
over 39 of the 47 government offices, 
including the police, the supreme 
court, and the agrarian commis- 
sion. In addition, the Unionist in- 
terests are jealously safeguarded. 
The Liberal minister has been care- 
ful to insert in the first line of 
his speech the fact that the English 
electorate must disburse more than 
a half million lire sterling each 
year as the price of the measure; 
and, understanding their country- 
man’s intentions, the journalists 
and the Conservative speakers have 
made good use of this statement, 
appealing in their hostile comments 
to the most vulnerable part of the 
English electorate — their pocket- 
book. But neither the Liberal min- 
isters nor the journalists will ex- 
plain to the English voters that this 
expense is not a disbursement of 
English money, but rather a partial 
settlement on account of England’s 
debt to Ireland. Nor will they cite 
the report of the English Royal 
Commission which established the 
fact that Ireland was overtaxed 88 
million francs in comparison with 
her senior partner. Nor will they 
recall the fact that the statesmen 
and scientists who inspected the 
vast central swamp of Ireland as- 
serted that the two spectres that 
sit at every Irish fireplace, tubercu- 
losis and insanity, contradict every 
English pretense; and that the 
moral debt of the English govern- 
ment to Ireland for not having re- 
forested this pestiferous swamp dur- 
ing an entire century amounts to 
500 million francs. 


Now, even from a hasty study of 
the history of Home Rule, we can 
make two deductions, for what they 
are worth. The first is this: the 
most powerful weapons that Eng- 
land can use against Ireland are no 
longer those of Conservatism, but 
those of Liberalism and Vatican- 
ism. Conservatism, though it may 
be tyrannical, is a frankly and open- 
ly inimical doctrine. Its position 
is logical; it does not want a rival 
island to arise near Great Britain, 
or Irish factories to create competi- 
tion for those in England, or to- 
bacco and wine again to be export- 
ed from Ireland, or the great ports 
along the Irish coast to become an 
enemy naval base under a native 
government or a foreign protec- 
torate. Its position is logical, as is 
that of the Irish separatists which 
contradicts it point by point. It 
takes little intelligence to under- 
stand that Gladstone has done Ire- 
land greater damage than Disraeli 
did, and that the most fervid enemy 
of the Irish Catholics is the head 
of English Vaticanism, the Duke 
of Norfolk. 

The second deduction is even 
more obvious, and it is this: the 
Irish parliamentary party has gone 
bankrupt. For twenty-seven years 
it has spoken and agitated. In that 
time it has collected 35 million 
francs from its supporters, and the 
fruit of its agitation is that Irish 
taxes have gone up 88 million 
francs and the Irish population has 
decreased a million. The represen- 
tatives have improved their own 
lot, aside from small discomforts 
like a few months in prison and 
some lengthy sittings. From the 
sons of ordinary citizens, peddlers, 
and lawyers without clients they 
have become well-paid syndics, di- 
rectors of factories and commercial 
houses, newspaper owners, and 
large landholders. They have given 
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proof of their altruism only in 1891, 
when they sold their leader, Par- 
nell, to the pharasaical conscience 
of the English Non-conformists 
without exacting the thirty pieces 
of silver. 

James Joyce 


Monday, 16 September 1907 


IRELAND AT THE BAR 


Several years ago a sensational 
trial was held in Ireland. In a 
lonely place in a western province, 
called Maamtrasna, a murder was 
committed. Four or five towns- 
men, all belonging to the ancient 
tribe of the Joyces, were arrested. 
The oldest of them, the seventy 
year old Myles Joyce, was the prime 
suspect. Public opinion at the time 
thought him innocent and today 
considers him a martyr. Neither the 
old man nor the others accused 
knew English. The court had to 
resort to the services of an inter- 
preter. The questioning, conduct- 
ed through the interpreter, was at 
times comic and at times tragic. 
On one side was the excessively 
ceremonious interpreter, on the 
other the patriarch of a miserable 
tribe unused to civilized customs, 
who seemed stupefied by all the 
judicial ceremony. The magistrate 
said: 

“Ask the accused if he saw the 
lady that night.” The question was 
referred to him in Irish, and the 
old man broke out into an involved 
explanation, gesticulating, appeal- 
ing to the others accused and to 
heaven. Then he quieted down, 
worn out by his effort, and the in- 
terpreter turned to the magistrate 
and said: 

“He says no, ‘your worship’.” 

“Ask him if he was in that neigh- 
borhood at that hour.” The old 
man again began to talk, to protest, 
to shout, almost beside himself with 





the anguish of being unable to un- 
derstand or to make himself under- 
stood, weeping with anger and ter- 
ror. And the interpreter, again, 
dryly: 

“He says no, ‘your worship’.” 
When the questioning was over, 
the guilt of the poor old man was 
declared proved, and he was re- 
manded to a superior court which 
condemned him to the noose. On 
the day the sentence was executed, 
the square in front of the prison 
was jammed full of kneeling people 
shouting prayers in Irish for the 
repose of Myles Joyce’s soul. The 
story was told that the executioner, 
unable to make the victim under- 
stand him, kicked at the miserable 
man’s head in anger to shove it 
into the noose. 

The figure of this dumbfounded 
old man, a remnant of a civiliza- 
tion not ours, deaf and dumb be- 
fore his judge, is a symbol of the 
Irish nation at the bar of public 
opinion. Like him, she is unable 
to appeal to the modern conscience 
of England and other countries. 
The English journalists act as in- 
terpreters between Ireland and the 
English electorate, which gives 
them ear from time to time and 
ends up being vexed by the endless 
complaints of the Nationalist rep- 
resentatives, who have entered her 
House, as she believes, to disrupt 
its order and extort money. Abroad 
there is no talk of Ireland except 
when uprisings break out, like 
those which made the telegraph 
office hop these last few days. 
Skimming over the dispatches from 
London (which, though they lack 
pungency, have something of the 
laconic quality of the interpreter 
mentioned above) , the public con- 
ceives of the Irish as highwaymen 
with distorted faces, roaming the 
night with the object of taking the 
hide of every Unionist. And by the 
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real sovereign of Ireland, the Pope, 
such news is received like so many 
dogs in church. Already weakened 
by their long journey, the cries are 
nearly spent when they arrive at 
the bronze door. The messengers 
of the people who never in the past 
have renounced the Holy Seat, the 
only Catholic people to whom faith 
also means the exercise of faith, are 
rejected in favor of messengers of 
a monarch, descended from apos- 
tates, who solemnly apostasized- 
himself on the day of his corona- 
tion, declaring in the presence of 
his nobles and commons that the 
rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church are “superstition and idol- 
atry.” 
* * * 

There are twenty million Irish- 
men scattered all over the world. 
The Emerald Isle contains only a 
small part of them. But, reflecting 
that, while England makes the 
Irish question the center of all 
her internal politics she proceeds 
with a wealth of good judgment in 
quickly disposing of the more com- 
plex questions of colonial politics, 
the observer can do no less than 
ask himself why St. George’s Chan- 
nel makes an abyss deeper than 
the ocean between Ireland and her 
proud dominator. In fact, the 
Irish question is not solved even 
today, after six centuries of armed 
occupation and more than a hun- 
dred years of English legislation, 
which has reduced the population 
of the unhappy island from eight 
to four million, quadrupled the 
taxes, and twisted the agrarian 
problem into many more knots. 

In truth there is no problem 
more snarled than this one. The 
Irish themselves understand little 
about it, the English even less. For 
other people it is a black plague. 
But on the other hand the Irish 
know that it is the cause of all their 


sufferings, and therefore they often 
adopt violent methods of solution. 
For example, twenty-eight years 
ago, seeing themselves reduced to 
misery by the brutalities of the 
large landholders, they refused to 
pay their land rents and obtained 
from Gladstone remedies and re- 
forms. Today, seeing pastures full 
of well fed cattle while an eighth 
of the population lacks means of 
subsistence, they drive the cattle 
from the farms. In irritation, the 
Liberal government arranges to re- 
furbish the coercive tactics of the 
Conservatives, and for several weeks 
the London press dedicates innum- 
erable articles to the agrarian crisis, 
which, it says, is very serious. It 
publishes alarming news of agrar- 
ian revolts, which it then repro- 
duced by journalists abroad. 

I do not propose to make an exe- 
gesis of the Irish agrarian question 
nor to relate what goes on behind 
the scene in the two-faced politics 
of the government. But I think it 
useful to make a modest correction 
of facts. Anyone who has read the 
telegrams launched from London 
is sure that Ireland is undergoing 
a period of unusual crime. An er- 
roneous judgment, very erroneous. 
There is less crime in Ireland than 
in any country in Europe. In Ire- 
land there is no organized under- 
world. When one of those events 
which the Parisian journalists, with 
atrocious irony, call “red idylls” oc- 
curs, the whole country is shaken 
by it. It is true that in recent 
months there were two violent 
deaths in Ireland, but at the hands 
of British troops in Belfast, where 
the soldiers fired without warning 
on an unarmed crowd and killed 
a man and woman. There were at- 
tacks on cattle; but not even these 
were in Ireland, where the crowd 
was content to open the stalls and 
chase the cattle through several 
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miles of streets, but at Great Wyr- 
ley in England, where for six years 
bestial, maddened criminals have 
ravaged the cattle to such an ex- 
tent that the English companies 
will no longer insure them. Five 
years ago an innocent man, now at 
liberty, was condemned to forced 
labor to appease public indigna- 
tion. But even while he was in 
rison the crimes continued. And 
ast week two horses were found 
dead with the usual slashes in their 
lower abdomen and their bowels 
scattered in the grass. 
James Joyce 


Wednesday, 24 March 1909 


OSCAR WILDE: THE POET 
OF “SALOME.” 


Oscar Fingal O’Flahertie Wills 
Wilde. These were the high-sound- 
ing titles that with youthful 
haughtiness he had printed on the 
title-page of his first collection of 
poems, and in this proud gesture, 
by which he tried to achieve nobil- 
ity, are the signs of his vain pre- 
tenses and the fate which already 
awaited him. His name symbolizes 
him: Oscar, nephew of King Fin- 
gal and the only son of Ossian in 
the amorphous Celtic Odyssey, who 
was treacherously killed by the 
hand of his host as he sat at table. 
O’Flahertie, a savage Irish tribe 
whose destiny it was to assail the 
gates of medieval cities; a name 
that incited terror in peaceful men, 
who still recite, among the plagues, 
the anger of God, and the spirit of 
fornication in the ancient litany of 
the saints: “from the wild O’Flaher- 
ties. libera nos Domine.” Like that 
other Oscar, he was to meet his 
public death in the flower of his 
years as he sat at table, crowned 
with false vine leaves and discuss- 
ing Plato. Like that savage tribe, 
he was to break the lance of his 


fluent paradoxes against the body 
of practical conventions, and to 
hear, as a dishonored exile, the 
choir of the just recite his name to- 
gether with that of the unclean. 

Wilde was born in the sleepy 
Irish capital fifty-five years ago. 
His father was a ranking scientist, 
who has been called the father of 
modern otology. His mother, who 
took part in the literary-revolution- 
ary movement of ’48, wrote for the 
Nationalist newspaper under the 
pseudonym “Speranza,” and incit- 
ed the public in her poems and arti- 
cles to seize Dublin Castle. There 
are circumstances regarding the 
pregnancy of Lady Wilde and the 
infancy of her son which, in the 
eyes of some, explain in part the 
unhappy mania (if it may be called 
that) which later dragged him to 
his ruin; and at least it is certain 
that the child grew up in an at- 
mosphere of insecurity and prodi- 
gality. 

The public life of Oscar Wilde 
began at Oxford University, where, 
at the time of his matriculation, a 
pompous professor named Ruskin 
was leading a crowd of anglo-saxon 
adolescents to the promised land 
of the future society—behind a 
wheelbarrow. His mother’s suscep- 
tible temperament revived in the 
young man, and, beginning with 
himself, he resolved to put into 
practice a theory of beauty that was 
partly original and partly derived 
from the books of Pater and Rus- 
kin. He provoked the jeers of the 
public by proclaiming and _prac- 
ticing a reform in dress and in the 
appearance of the home. He made 
lecture tours in the United States 
and the English provinces and be- 
came the spokesman of the esthetic 
school, while around him was form- 
ing the fantastic legend of the 
Apostle of Beauty. His name 
evoked in the public mind a vague 
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idea of delicate pastels, of life 
beautified with flowers. The cult 
of the sunflower, his favorite flower, 
spread among the leisured class, 
and the little people heard tell of 
his famous white ivory walking stick 
glittering with turquoise stones, 
and of his Neronian hair-dress. 

The subject of this shining pic- 
ture was more miserable than the 
bourgeois thought. From time to 
time his medals, trophies of his 
academic youth, went to the pawn- 
shop, and at times the young wife 
of the epigrammatist had to bor- 
row from a neighbor the money for 
a pair of shoes. Wilde was con- 
strained to accept a position as edi- 
tor of a very petty newspaper, and 
only with the presentation of his 
brilliant comedies did he enter the 
short last phase of his life—luxury 
and wealth. Lady Windermere’s 
Fan took London by storm. In the 
tradition of the Irish writers of 
comedy that runs from the days of 
Sheridan and Goldsmith to Ber- 
nard Shaw, Wilde became, like 
them, court jester to the English. 
He became the standard of ele- 
gance in the metropolis, and the 
annual income from his writings 
reached almost half a_ million 
francs. He scattered his gold among 
a series of unworthy friends. Every 
morning he bought two expensive 
flowers, one for himself and one 
for his coachman; and until the 
day of his sensational trial, he was 
driven to the courtroom in a two- 
horse carriage with its brilliantly 
outfitted coachman and powdered 
page. 

His fall was greeted by a howl of 
puritanical joy. At the news of his 
condemnation, the crowd gathered 
outside the courtroom began to 
dance a pavane in the muddy street. 
Newspaper reporters were admitted 
to the prison, and through the win- 
dow of his cell fed on the spectacle 
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of his shame. White bands covered 
up his name on theatre billboards. 
His friends abandoned him. His 
manuscripts were stolen, while he 
recounted in prison the pain in- 
flicted on him by two years of 
forced labor. His mother died un- 
der a shadow. His wife died. He 
was declared bankrupt and _ his 
goods were sold at auction. His 
sons were taken from him. When 
he got out of prison, thugs urged 
on by the noble Marquis of Queens- 
bury were waiting in ambush for 
him. He was hunted from house 
to house as dogs hunt a rabbit. One 
after another drove him from the 
door, refusing him food and shelter, 
and at nightfall he finally ended 
up under the windows of his 
brother, weeping and babbling like 
a child. 

The epilogue came rapidly to an 
end, and it is not worth the effort 
to follow the unhappy man from 
the slums of Naples to his poor 
lodgings in the Latin Quarter 
where he died from meningitis in 
the last month of the last year of 
the 19th century. It is not worth 
the effort to shadow him, like the 
French spies did. He died a Roman 
Catholic, adding another facet to 
his public life by the repudiation 
of his wild doctrine. After having 
mocked the idols of the market 
place, he bent his knees, sad and 
repentant that he had once been 
the singer of the divinity of joy, 
and closed the book of his spirit’s 
rebellion with an act of spiritual 
dedication. 

* * #*# 

This is not the place to examine 
the strange problem of the life of 
Oscar Wilde, nor to determine to 
what extent heredity and the epi- 
leptic tendency of his nervous sys- 
tem can excuse that which has been 
imputed to him. Whether he was 
innocent or guilty of the charges 





brought against him, he undoubt- 
edly was a scapegoat. His greater 
crime was that he had caused a 
scandal in England, and it is well 
known that the English authorities 
did everything possible to persuade 
him to flee before they issued an 
order for his arrest. An employee 
of the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
stated during the trial that, in Lon- 
don alone, there are more than 20,- 
000 persons under police surveil- 
lance, but they remain footloose 
until they provoke a_ scandal. 
Wilde’s letters to his friends were 
read in court, and their author was 
denounced as a degenerate obsessed 
by exotic perversions: “Time wars 
against you; it is jealous of your 
lillies and your roses,” “I love to 
see you wandering through violet- 
filled valleys, with your honey-col- 
ored hair gleaming.” But the truth 
is that Wilde, far from being a per- 
verted monster who sprang in some 
inexplicable way from the civiliza- 
tion of modern England, is the log- 
ical and inescapable product of the 
anglo-saxon college and university 
system, with its secrecy and restric- 
tions. 

Wilde’s condemnation by the 
English people arose from many 
complex causes; but it was not the 
simple reaction of a pure consci- 
ence. Anyone who scrutinizes the 
graffiti, the free drawings, the lewd 
gestures of those people will hesi- 
tate to believe them pure at heart. 
Anyone who follows closely the life 
and language of men, whether in 
soldiers’ barracks or in the great 
commercial houses, will hesitate to 
believe that all those who threw 
stones at Wilde were themselves 
spotless. In fact, everyone feels un- 
comfortable in speaking to others 
about this subject, afraid that his 
listener may know more about it 
than he does. Oscar Wilde’s own 
defense in the Scots Observer 





should remain valid in the judg- 
ment of an objective critic. Every- 
one, he wrote, sees his own sin in 
Dorian Gray (Wilde’s best known 
novel). What Dorian Gray’s sin 
was no one says and no one knows. 
Anyone who recognizes it has com- 
mitted it. 

Here we touch the pulse of 
Wilde’s art—sin. He deceived him- 
self into believing that he was the 
bearer of good news of neo-pagan- 
ism to an enslaved people. His own 
distinctive qualities, the qualities, 
perhaps, of his race—keenness, gen- 
erosity, and a sexless intellect—he 
placed at the service of a theory of 
beauty which, according to him, 
was to bring back the Golden Age 
and the joy of the world’s youth. 
But if some truth adheres to his 
subjective interpretations of Aris- 
totle, to his restless thought that 
proceeds by sophisms rather than 
syllogisms, to his assimilations of 
natures as foreign to his as the de- 
linquent is to the humble, at its 
very base is the truth inherent in 
the soul of Catholicism: that man 
cannot reach the divine heart ex- 
cept through that sense of separa- 
tion and loss called sin. 

* 2s # 

In his last book, De Profundis, he 
kneels before a gnostic Christ, res- 
urrected from the apocryphal pages 
of The House of Pomegranates, 
and then his true soul, trembling, 
timid, and saddened, shines 
through the mantle of Heliogab- 
alus. His fantastic legend, his opera 
[Salomé]—a polyphonic variation 
on the rapport of art and nature, 
but at the same time a revelation 
of his own psyche—his brilliant 
books sparkling with epigrams 
(which made him, in the view of 
some people, the most penetrating 
speaker of the past century) , these 
are now divided booty. 

A verse from the book of Job is 
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cut on his tombstone in the pov- 
erty-stricken cemetery at Bagneux. 
It praises his facility, “eloquium 
suum,”—the great legendary mantle 
which is now divided booty. Per- 
haps the future will also carve 
there another verse, less proud but 
more pious: 

“Partiti sunt sibi vestimenta mea et 
super vestem meam miserunt 
sortis.” 

James Joyce 


Sunday, 5 September 1909 


SHAW’S BATTLE WITH THE 
CENSOR 
“The Shewing Up of Blanco 
Posnet” 
Dublin, 31 August 

There is one gay week every year 
in the Dublin calendar, the last 
week of August, in which the fa- 
mous Horse Show draws to the Irish 
capital a vari-colored crowd, of 
many languages, from its sister is- 
land, from the continent, and even 
from far-off Japan. For a few days 
the tired and cynical city is dressed 
like a newly-wed bride. Its gloomy 
streets swarm with a feverish life, 
and an umaccustomed uproar 
breaks its senile slumber. 

This year, however, an artistic 
event has almost eclipsed the im- 
portance of the Show, and all over 
town they are talking about the 
clash between Bernard Shaw and 
the Viceroy. As is well known, 
Shaw’s latest play, “The Shewing- 
Up of Blanco Posnet,” was branded 
with the mark of the infamy by the 
Lord Chamberlain of England, 
who banned its performance in 
the United Kingdom. The censor’s 
decision probably did not come as 
much of a surprise to Shaw, be- 
cause the same censor did the same 
thing to two other theatrical works 
of Shaw’s, “Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 


sion” and the very recent “Press 
Cuttings”; and Shaw — con- 
siders himself honored by the arbi- 
trary proclamation which has con- 
demned his comedies, together with 
Ibsen’s “Ghosts,” Tolstoy’s “The 
Power of Darkness,” and Wilde’s 
“Salomé.” 

However, he would not give up, 
and he found a way to elude the 
frightened vigilance of the censor. 
By a strange chance, the city of 
Dublin is the only place in all the 
British territory in which the cen- 
sor has no power; in fact, the old 
law contains these words: “except 
the city of Dublin.” Shaw, then, 
offered his play to the company of 
the Irish National Theatre, which 
accepted it and announced its per- 
formance just at though nothing 
were out of the ordinary.. It was 
apparent that the censor was ren- 
dered powerless. Then the Viceroy 
of Ireland intervened to uphold the 
ep of authority. There was a 
ively exchange of letters between 
the representative of the King and 
the writer of comedy, severe and 
threatening on the one side, inso- 
lent and scoffing on the other, 
while Dubliners, who care nothing 
for art but love an argument pas- 
sionately, rubbed their hands with 
joy. Shaw held fast, insisting on 
his rights, and the little theatre 
hall was so filled at the first per- 
formance that it was literally sold 
out more than seven times over. 

A heavy crowd thronged about 
the Abbey Theatre that evening, 
and a cordon of giant guards main- 
tained order; but it was evident at 
once that no hostile demonstration 
would be made by the select public 
who jammed every nook of the 
little avant garde theatre. In fact, 
the report of the evening perform- 
ance mentioned not even the light- 
est murmur of protest; and at the 
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curtain fall, a thunderous applause 
summoned the actors for repeated 
curtain calls. 

Shaw’s comedy, which he de- 
scribes as a sermon in crude melo- 
drama, is, as you know, in a single 
act. The action unfolds in a wild 
and woolly city of the Far West, 
the protagonist is a horse thief, and 
the play limits itself to his trial. He 
has stolen a horse which he thought 
belonged to his brother, to repay 
himself for a sum taken from him 
unjustly. But while he is fleeing 
from the city, he meets a woman 
with a sick baby. She wants to get 
back to town in order to save the 
life of her child, and, moved by her 
appeal, he gives her the horse. 
Then he is captured and taken to 
the city to be tried. The trial is 
violent and arbitrary. The sheriff 
acts as prosecutor, shouting at the 
accused, banging the table, and 
threatening witnesses with revolver 
in hand. Posnet, the thief, sets 
forth some primitive theology. The 
moment of sentimental weakness in 
which he yielded to the prayers of a 
poor mother has been the crisis of 
his life. The finger of God has 
touched his brain. He no longer 
has the strength to live the cruel, 
animal life he had led before this 
encounter. He breaks out into 
long, disjointed speeches (and it is 
here that the pious English censor 
covered his ears), which are theo- 
logical insofar as their subject is 
God, but not very churchly in dic- 
tion. In the sincerity of his con- 
victions, Posnet resorts to the lan- 
guage of the mining camp; and, 
among other reflections, when he 
is trying to say that God works se- 
cretly in the hearts of men, to the 
language of horse thieves. 

The play ends happily. The 
baby which Posnet tried to save 
dies, and the mother is apprehend- 
ed. She tells her story to the court 


and Posnet is acquitted. Nothing 
more flimsy can be imagined, and 
the playgoer asks himself in wonder 
why on earth the play was inter- 
dicted by the censor. 

Shaw is right; it is a sermon. 
Shaw is a born preacher. His lively 
and talkative spirit cannot stand 
to be subjected to the noble and 
bare style appropriate to modern 
playwriting. Indulging himself in 
wandering prefaces and extrava- 
gant rules of drama, he creates for 
himself a dramatic form which is 
much like a dialogue novel. He has 
a sense of situation, rather than of 
drama logically and ethically led to 
a conclusion. In this case he has 
dug up the central incident of his 
“Devil’s Disciple” and transformed 
it into a sermon. The transforma- 
tion is too abrupt to be convincing 
as a sermon, and the art is too poor 
to make it convincing as drama. 

And may not this play reflect a 
crisis in the mind of its writer? 
Earlier, at the end of “John Bull’s 
Other Island,” the crisis was set 
forth. Shaw, as well as his latest 
protagonist, has had a profane and 
unruly past. Fabianism, vegetari- 
anism, music, painting, drama— 
all the progressive movements in 
art and politics—have had him as 
champion. And now, perhaps, 
some divine finger has touched his 
brain, and he, in the guise of 
Blanco Posnet, is shown up. 

James Yoyce (!) 


Thursday, 22 December 1910 


THE HOME RULE COMET 


The idea of Irish autonomy has 
gradually become surrounded with 
a pallid and tenuous substantiality, 
and just a few weeks ago, when a 
royal decree dissolved the English 
parliament, something pale and 
wavering was seen dawning in the 
East. It was the Home Rule comet, 
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vague, distant, but as punctual as 
ever. The sovereign Word which 
made twilight fall in an instant on 
the demi-gods at Westminster had 
called from the darkness and the 
void the obedient and unknowing 
star. 

This time, however, it could be 
made out very ~S because the 
skies were cloudy. The fog which 
usually covers the British shores 
grew so thick that it cloaked them 
in a fixed and impenetrable cloud 
bank, behind which could be heard 
the orchestral music of the electoral 
elements in discord—the fiddles of 
the nobles agitated and hysterical, 
the raucous horns of the people, 
and, from time to time, a passing 
phrase on the Irish flutes. 

The uncertainty of the political 
situation in England is evident 
from the fact that their agencies 
hurl forth from morning to night 
enigmatic dispatches which contra- 
dict themselves. In fact, the tenor 
of the debates held recently in the 
United Kingdom makes an impar- 
tial examination of the situation 
very difficult. Aside from the three 
party heads, Asquith, Balfour, and 
Redmond, who always know how 
to maintain a certain dignified 
bearing not unbecoming to fatuous 
leaders, the electoral campaign 
which has just ended indicates a 
significant lowering of the tone of 
English public life. Has such a 
speech ever been heard from the 
lips of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer? the Conservatives are 
asked. But the jibes of the warlike 
Welsh minister pale before the vul- 
gar vituperations of Conservatives 
like representative Smith, and the 
well known lawyer Carson and the 
director of the “National Review,” 
while the two Irish factions, for- 
getting their common enemy, have 
waged underground war in an at- 
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tempt to exhaust the gamut of 
coarse language. 

Another cause of confusion is 
that the English parties no longer 
answer to their names. It is the 
Radicals who want to continue the 
present political tariff policy of free 
trade, while the Conservatives 
champion tariff reform at the top 
of their voices. It is the Conserva- 
tives who want to take away the 
legislative power from Parliament 
and give it instead to the nation as 
a whole by means of the plebiscite. 
Finally, it is the clerical and in- 
transigent Irish party which com- 
prises the majority of an anticleri- 
cal and Liberal government. 

This paradoxical situation is ac- 
curately reflected in the characters 
of the party heads. Not to speak of 
Chamberlain or Roseberry, who 
have gone, respectively, from ex- 
treme Radicalism and Gladstonian 
Liberalism to the ranks of Imperi- 
alism (while the young minister 
Churchill has made his ideal voy- 
age in the opposite direction) , we 
find the causes of Anglican Protes- 
tantism and of conciliatory Na- 
tionalism led by a religious rene- 
gade and a converted Fenian. 

Balfour, in fact, a worthy disciple 
of the Scottish school, is a skeptic 
rather than a politician, who, urged 
more by the instinct for nepotism 
innate in the Cecil family than by 
individual choice assumed the lead- 
ership of the Conservative party 
after the death of his uncle, the 
lamented Marquis of Salisbury. 
Not a day passes that the reporters 
fail to point out his distracted and 
quibbling attitude. His tricks 
make his own followers laugh. And 
even if the orthodox army has met 
with three consecutive clashes un- 
der his vacillating flag, each more 
serious than the last, his biographer 
(who perhaps will be another mem- 





ber of the Cecil family) will be 
able to say of him that in his philo- 
sophical essays he dissected and 
laid bare with great art the inti- 
mate fibres of the religious and 
psychological principles whose 
champion he became by a turn of 
the parliamentary wheel. O’Brien, 
the “leader” of the Irish dissidents, 
who calls his band of 10 representa- 
tives the “All for Ireland” party, 
has become what every good fanatic 
becomes when his fanaticism dies 
before he does. Now he fights in 
league with the Unionist magis- 
trates who would probably have is- 
sued a warrant of arrest against him 
twenty years ago; and nothing re- 
mains of his fiery youth except 
those violent outbursts which make 
him seem epileptic. 

In the midst of such confusions 
it is easy to understand how the dis- 
patches contradict themselves, and 
announce that Home Rule is at the 
door and write its obituary six 
hours later. The uninitiated can- 
not be too sure in the case of 
comets, but at any rate the passa 
of the celestial body so long await- 
ed has been communicated to us by 
the official observatory. 

* * # 

Last week, the Irish leader Red- 
mond proclaimed the happy news 
to a crowd of fishermen. English 
democracy, he said, has broken the 
power of the Lords once and for 
all, and within a few weeks, per- 
haps, Ireland will have her inde- 
pendence. Now, it is necessary to 
be a voracious nationalist to be 
able to swallow such a mouthful. 
As soon as it is seated on the minis- 
terial benches, the Liberal cabinet 
will be confronted by a conglom- 
eration of troubles, among which 
the foremost is the double balance. 
When this matter is settled for 

d or for bad, rs and com- 
aaa will aan a treaty of 


peace in honor of the coronation 
of George V. So far the way is 
clear, but only prophets can tell 
us where a government as hetero- 
geneous as the present one will end. 
To remain in power, will it try to 
appease the Welsh and the Scots 
with ecclesiastical and agrarian 
measures? If the Irish exact auton- 
omy as the price for the support of 
their votes, will the cabinet hasten 
to blow the dust off one of their 
many Home Rule bills and present 
it to the House again? 

The history of Anglo-Saxon lib- 
eralism teaches us the answer to 
these and similarly ingenuous ques- 
tions very clearly. The Liberal 
ministers are scrupulous men, and 
once again the Irish problem will 
cause symptomatic rifts in the body 
of the cabinet, in the face of which 
it will plainly appear that the Eng- 
lish electorate really did not auth- 
orize the government to legislate in 
its favor. And, following the Lib- 
eral strategy, which aims to wear 
down the separatist sentiment slow- 
ly and secretly, while creating a 
new, eager social class, dependent, 
and free from dangerous enthusi- 
asms, by means of partial conces- 
sions; if the government introduces 
a reform bill, or the semblance of 
one, which Ireland will haughtily 
refuse, will not that be the propi- 
tious moment for the intervention 
of the Conservative party? Faith- 
ful to its cynical tradition of bad 
faith, will it not take this occasion 
to declare the Irish dictatorship in- 
tolerable, and start a campaign to 
reduce the number of Irish mem- 
bers from 80 to 40 on the basis of 
the depopulation, more unique 
than rare in a civilized country, 
which was and still is the bitter 
fruit of misgovernment? 

The connection, then, between 
the abolition of the Lords’ veto and 
the granting of autonomy to the 
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Irish is not as immediate as some 
would have us believe. In the final 
count, that is the business of the 
English themselves, and admitting 
that the English people no longer 
has the worship for its spiritual 
and temporal fathers that it once 
had, it is still probable that it will 
proceed with the reform of the u 

per house as slowly and cautiously 
as it is proceeding with the reform 
of its medieval laws, with the re- 
form of its pompous and hypocrit- 
ical literature, with the reform of 
its monstrous judicial system. And 
in anticipation of these reforms, it 
will matter very little to the credu- 
lous plowman in Ireland whether 
Lord Lansdowne or Sir Edward 
Grey rules the lot of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

* * * 

The fact that Ireland now wishes 
to make common cause with British 
democracy should neither surprise 
nor persuade anyone. For seven 
centuries she has never been a 
faithful subject of England. 
Neither, on the other hand, has 
she been faithful to herself. She 
has entered the British domain 
without forming an integral part 
of it. She has abandoned her own 
language almost entirely and ac- 
cepted the language of the con- 
queror without being able to as- 
similate the culture or adapt herself 
to the mentality of which this lan- 
guage is the vehicle. She has be- 
trayed her heroes, always in the 
hour of need and always without 
gaining recompense. She has 
hounded her spiritual creators into 
exile only to boast about them. She 
has served only one master well, 
the Roman Catholic Church, 
which, however, is accustomed to 
pay its faithful in long term drafts. 

What long term alliance can exist 
between this strange people and the 
new Anglo-Saxon democracy? The 
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phrase-makers who pee so warm- 
ly about it today will soon see (if 
they do not see it already) that be- 
tween the English nobles and the 
English workers there is a mysteri- 
ous communion of blood; and that 
the highly praised Marquis of Salis- 
bury, a refined gentleman, spoke 
not only for his caste but for his 
race when he said: “Let the Irish 
stew in their own juice.” 
James Joyce 


Thursday, 16 May 1912 


THE SHADE OF PARNELL 


By passing the bill for parliamen- 
tary autonomy on its second read- 
ing, the House of Commons has re- 
solved the Irish question, which, 
like the hen of Mugello, looks new- 
born, though it is a hundred years 
old. The century which began with 
the transaction of buying and sell- 
ing the Dublin parliament is now 
closing with a triangular pact be- 
tween England, Ireland, and the 
United States. It was graced by six 
Irish revolutionary movements 
which, by the use of dynamite, rhe- 
toric, the boycott, obstructionism, 
armed revolt, and political assas- 
sination, have succeeded in keep- 
ing awake the slow and senile con- 
science of English Liberalism. 

The present law was conceived, 
in the full maturity of time, under 
the double pressure of the Nation- 
alist party at Westminster, which 
has been jumbling up the workings 
of the British legislative body for 
half a century, and the Irish party 
across the Atlantic, which is block- 
ing the greatly desired Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance. Conceived and 
moulded with masterful cunning 
and art, the law forms a worthy cap- 
stone to the tradition handed down 
to posterity by that pluterperfect 
Liberal statesman, William G!ad- 
stone. It suffices to say that, while 





it reduces the strong phalanx of 103 
Irish members actually represented 
at Westminster to a band of 40 rep- 
resentatives, it pushes these into 
the arms of the little Labor party; 
and from this incestuous embrace 
there will probably be born a coali- 
tion which will operate from the 
left, that is to say from the Liberal 
party’s point of operations in its 
campaign against Conservatism to 
the extreme left. 

Into its tangle of financial quali- 
fications, there is no chance of pene- 
trating. At any rate, the Irish gov- 
ernment about to be born will have 
to cover a deficit ably created by 
the British treasury, either by ma- 
nipulation of local and imperial 
taxes, or by a reduction of its ad- 
ministrative expenses, or by an in- 
crease in direct taxes, in any case 

rovoking the disillusioned hostil- 
ity of the middle and lower classes. 
The Irish separatist party would 
like to reject this Greek gift, which 
makes the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in Dublin a titular minis- 
ter fully responsible to the tax- 
payers and at the same time de- 
pendent on the British cabinet, one 
who has the power to tax without 
being able to control the collections 
of his department—a transmitter 
which cannot work unless the dy- 
namo at London sends a current 
of the necessary voltage. 

It doesn’t matter—there is an ap- 
pearance of autonomy. At the re- 
cent national assembly held at Dub- 
lin, the recriminations and protests 
of the Nationalists who belong to 
the bitterly skeptical school of John 
Mitchel did not disturb the 
ular rejoicing very much. The rep- 
resentatives, grown old in the con- 
stitutional struggle and weakened 
by so many years of deluded es pe 
hailed in their speeches the end of 
a long era of misunderstanding. A 
young orator, Gladstone’s nephew, 
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invoked the name of his uncle amid 
the frenzied acclamation of the 
crowd, and hailed the prosperity 
of the new nation. Within two 
years at the most, with or without 
the consent of the House of Lords, 
the doors of the old Irish parlia- 
ment will be reopened; and Ire- 
land, released from its century-old 
prison, will walk forth toward the 
palace like a new bride, escorted by 
musicians and ritual bridal torches. 
A grandnephew of Gladstone, if 
there is one, will scatter flowers be- 
neath the feet of the sovereign; but 
there will be a ghost at the banquet 
—the shade of Charles Parnell. 
* * * 

His most recent critic has tried 
to minimize the greatness of this 
strange spirit by pointing out the 
different sources of his agile parlia- 
mentary tactics. But even if we 
grant the historical critic that ob- 
structionism was invented by Big- 
gar and Ronayne, that the doctrine 
of the independence of the Irish 
party was launched by Gavan 
Duffy, that the Agrarian League 
was the creation of Michael Davitt, 
these concessions only make more 
conspicuous the extraordinary per- 
sonality of a leader who, without 
forensic gifts or any original polit- 
ical talent, forced the greatest Eng- 
lish politicians to carry out his or- 
ders; and, like another Moses, led 
a turbulent and unstable people 
from the house of shame to the 
verge of the Promised Land. 

The influence exerted on the 
Irish people by Parnell defies crit- 
ical analysis. He had a speech de- 
fect and a delicate physique; he was 
ignorant of the history of his native 
land; his short and fragmentary 
speeches lacked eloquence, poetry, 
and humor; his cold and formal 
bearing separated him from his 
own colleagues; he was a Protes- 
tant, a descendant of an aristocratic 











family, and, as a crowning disgrace, 
he spoke with a distinct English ac- 
cent. He would often come to meet- 
ings an hour or an hour and a half 
late without apologizing. He would 
neglect his correspondence for 
weeks on end. The applause and 
anger of the crowd, the abuse and 
praise of the press, the denuncia- 
tions and defense of the British 
ministers never disturbed the mel- 
ancholy serenity of his character. 
It is even said that he did not know 
by sight many of those who sat with 
him on the Irish benches. When 
the Irish people presented him with 
a national gratuity of 40,000 lire 
sterling in 1887, he put the check 
into his billfold, and in the speech 
which he delivered to the immense 
gathering made not the slightest 
reference to the gift which he had 
received. 

When he was shown the copy of 
the Times containing the famous 
autograph letter which would have 
proved his implication in the bar- 
barous assassination in Phoenix 
Park, he put his finger on one let- 
ter in the handwriting and said 
simply, “I have not made an ‘s’ that 
way since ’78.” Later, when the 
inquiries of the Royal Commission 
revealed the conspiracy which had 
been formed against him and the 
perjurer and forger Pigott blew out 
his brains in a Madrid hotel, the 
House of Commons, without regard 
to party, greeted Parnell’s entrance 
with an ovation that remains with- 
out precedent in the annals of the 
British Parliament. Is it necessary 
to say that Parnell made no re- 
sponse to the ovation with a smile 
or a bow or a gesture, but merely 
passed to his place beyond the aisle 
and sat down? Gladstone was prob- 
ably thinking of this incident when 
he called the Irish leader an intel- 
lectual phenomenon. 

Nothing more unusual can be 
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imagined than the appearance of 
this intellectual phenomenon in the 
midst of the moral suffocation of 
Westminster. Now, looking back 
at the scene of the drama and hear- 
ing again the speeches that shook 
the minds of his listeners, it is use- 
less to deny that all the eloquence 
and all those triumphs of strategy 
begin to smell stale. But time is 
kinder to the “uncrowned king” 
than to the jester and the phrase- 
maker. The light of his sovereign 
bearing, mild and proud, silent and 
disconsolate, makes Disraeli look 
like a diplomatic opportunist who 
dines when he can at rich men’s 
houses, and Gladstone like an im- 
posing major domo who has gone 
to night school. How lightly Dis- 
raeli’s wit and Gladstone’s culture 
weigh in the balance today. Today 
how flimsy seem the studied gibes, 
the greasy locks, and the stupid 
novels of Disraeli; and the high- 
sounding periods, the Homeric 
studies, the speeches on Artemis 
and on marmelade of Gladstone. 

Although Parnell’s strategy was 
to make use of any English party, 
Liberal or Conservative, at his 
pleasure, a nexus of circumstances 
involved him in the Liberal move- 
ment. Gladstonian Liberalism was 
an inconstant algebraic symbol 
whose coefficient was the move- 
ment’s political pressure and whose 
index was his rsonal _ profit. 
While he temporized in internal 
politics, contradicting and justify- 
ing himself in turn, he always main- 
tained (as much as he was capable 
of it) a sincere admiration for lib- 
erty in the house of others. It is 
necessary to keep in mind this elas- 
tic quality of Gladstone’s liberal- 
ism in order to understand the na- 
ture and magnitude of Parnell’s 
task. 

To put it in few words, Glad- 
stone was a self-seeking politician. 





He raged at the restless iniquity of 
O’Connell in 1835, but he was the 
English legislator who proclaimed 
the moral and economic necessity 
for Irish autonomy. He thundered 
against the admission of Jews to 

ublic office, but he was the min- 
ister who, for the first time in Eng- 
lish history, raised a Jew to the 
peerage. He spoke fiercely against 
the Boers who rebelled in 1881, but 
after the defeat of Majuba he con- 
cluded a treaty with Transvaal 
which the English themselves called 
a cowardly surrender. In his first 
parliamentary speech he warmly de- 
fended against Earl Grey’s accusa- 
tion of cruelty of his own father, a 
rich slave owner in Demerara who 
had made two million francs from 
the sale of human flesh, while in 
his last letter to another “childhood 
friend,” the Duke of Westminster, 
he invoked all the lightning avail- 
able on the head of the great assas- 
sin of Constantinople. 

Parnell, convinced that such lib- 
eralism would yield only to force, 
united behind him every element 
of Irish life and began to march, 
treading on the verge of insurrec- 
tion. Just six years after his en- 
trance into Westminster he held in 
his hands the fate of the govern- 
ment. He was imprisoned, but in 
his cell at Kilmainham he conclud- 
ed a pact with the ministers who 
had imprisoned him. When the at- 
tempt at blackmail failed with 
Pigott’s confession and suicide, the 
Liberal government offered him a 

rtfolio. Parnell not only refused 
it, he ordered all his followers as 
well to refuse ministerial duties, 
and forbid the municipalities and 
public corporations in Ireland to 
receive officially any member of the 
British royal house until the Eng- 
lish government should restore au- 
tonomy to Ireland. The Liberals 
had to accept these humiliating 


conditions, and in 1886 Gladstone 
read the first Home Rule bill at 
Westminster. 

Parnell’s fall came in the midst 
of these events like lightning from 
a clear sky. He fell hopelessly in 
love with a married woman, and 
when her husband, Captain O’Shea, 
asked for a divorce, the ministers 
Gladstone and Morley openly re- 
fused to legislate in favor of Ire- 
land if the sinner remained as head 
of the Nationalist Party. Parnell 
did not appear at the hearings to 
defend himself. He denied the 
right of a minister to exercise a veto 
over the political affairs of Ireland, 
and refused to resign. 

He was deposed in obedience to 
Gladstone’s orders. Of his 83 rep- 


‘resentatives only 8 remained faith- 


ful to him. The high and low 
clergy entered the lists to finish 
him off. The Irish press emptied 
on him and the woman he loved 
the vials of their envy. The citizens 
of Castlecomer threw quicklime in 
his eyes. He went from county to 
county, from city to city, “like a 
hunted deer,” a spectral figure with 
the signs of death on his forehead. 
Within a year he died of a broken 
heart at the age of 45. 

The ghost of the “uncrowned 
king” will weigh on the hearts of 
those who remember him when the 
new Ireland in the near future en- 
ters into the palace “fimbriis aureis 
circumamicta varietatibus”’; but it 
will not be a vindictive ghost. The 
melancholy which invaded his 
mind was perhaps the profound 
conviction that, in his hour of need, 
one of the disciples who dipped his 
hand in the same bowl with him 
would betray him. That he fought 
to the very end with this desolate 
certainty in mind is his greatest 
claim to nobility. 

In his final desperate appeal to 
his countrymen, ie begged them 
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not to throw him as a sop to the 
English wolves howling around 
them. It redounds to their honor 
that they did not fail this appeal. 
They did not throw him to the Eng- 
lish wolves; they tore him to pieces 
themselves. 
James Joyce 


Thursday, 5 September 1912 


THE MIRAGE OF THE 
FISHERMAN OF ARAN 
England’s Safety Valve in Case 
of War 


Galway, 2 September 

The little ship carrying a small 
load of travelers moves away from 
the quay under the watchful eyes 
of the Scottish agent absorbed in 
a private fantasy of calculation. It 
leaves the little port of Galway and 
enters open water, leaving behind 
on its right the village of Claddagh, 
a cluster of huts outside the walls 
of the city. A cluster of huts, and 
yet a kingdom. Up until a few 
years ago the village elected its own 
king, had its own mode of dress, 
passed its own laws, and lived to it- 
self. The wedding rings of the in- 
habitants are still decorated with 
the king’s crest: two joined hands 
supporting a crowned heart. 

We set out for Aranmor, the holy 
island that sleeps like a great shark 
on the grey waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean, which the islanders call the 
Old Sea. Beneath the waters of this 
bay and along its coast lie the 
wrecks of a squadron of the unfor- 
tunate Spanish Armada. After their 
defeat in the English Channel, the 
ships set sail for the North, where 
the storms and the waves scattered 
them. The citizens of Galway, re- 
membering the long friendship be- 
tween Spain and Ireland, hid the 
fugitives from the vengeance of the 
English garrison and gave the ship- 


wrecked a decent burial, wrapping 
their bodies in white linen cloths. 

The waters have repented. Every 
year on the day before the Feast of 
the Assumption, when the herring 
fishing begins, the waters of the bay 
are blessed. A flotilla of fishing 
boats departs from Claddagh pre- 
ceded by a flagship, on whose deck 
stands a Dominican friar. When 
they reach an appropriate place the 
flotilla stops, the fishermen kneel 
down and uncover themselves, and 
the friar, muttering prayers of ex- 
orcism, shakes his aspergill on the 
sea, and divides the dark air in the 
form of a cross. 

A border of white sand on the 
right indicates the place where the 
new transatlantic port is, perhaps, 
destined to rise. My companion 
spreads out a large map on which 
the projected lines curve, ramify, 
and cross each other from Galway 
to the great Canadian ports. The 
voyage from Europe to America 
will take less than three days, ac- 
cording to the figures. From Gal- 
way, the last port in Europe, to 
Saint John, Newfoundland, a 
steamship will take two days and 
sixteen hours, and from Galway to 
Halifax, the first port in Canada, 
three days and ten hours. The text 
of the booklet attached to the map 
bristles with figures, estimates of 
cost, oceanographic pictures. The 
writer makes a warm appeal to the © 
British admiralty, to the railway 
societies, to the Chambers of Com- 
merce, to the Irish population. The 
new port would be a safety valve 
for England in case of war. From 
Canada, the granary and warehouse 
of the United Kingdom, great car- 
gos of grain would enter the Irish 
port, thus avoiding the dangers of 
navigation in Saint George’s Chan- 
nel, and the enemy fleets. In time 
of peace, the new line would be 
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the shortest way between one con- 
tinent and the other. A large part 
of the goods and passengers which 
are now landed at Liverpool would 
in the future land at Galway, pro- 
ceeding directly to London, via 
Dublin and Holyhead. The old 
decadent city would rise again. 
From the new world, wealth and 
vital energy would run through this 
new artery of an Ireland drained 
of blood. Again, after about ten 
centuries, the mirage which blind- 
ed the poor fisherman of Aran, fol- 
lower and emulator of St. Brendan, 
appears in the distance, vague and 
tremulous on the mirror of the 
ocean. 

Christopher Columbus, as every- 
one knows, is honored by posterity 
because he was the last to discover 
America. A thousand years before 
the Genoese navigator was derid- 
ed at Salamanca, Saint Brendan 
weighed anchor for the unknown 
world from the bare shore which 
our ship is approaching; and, after 
crossing the ocean, landed on the 
coast of Florida. The island at that 
time was wooded and fertile. At 
the edge of the woods he found the 
hermitage of Irish monks which 
had been established in the fourth 
century after Christ by Enda, a 
saint of royal blood. From this 
hermitage came Finnian, later 
Bishop of Lucca. Here lived and 
dreamed the visionary Saint Fursa, 
described in the hagiographic cal- 
endar of Ireland as the precursor 
of Dante Alighieri. A medieval 
copy of the Visions of Fursa depicts 
the voyage of the saint from hell 
to heaven, from the gloomy valley 
of the four fires among the bands 
of devils up through the universe 
to the divine light reflected from 
innumerable angels’ wings. This 
vision would have served as a model 
for the poet of the Divine Comedy, 
who, like Columbus, is honored by 





posterity because he was the last 
to visit and describe the three re- 
gions of the soul. 

* * * 

On the shore of the bay fragile 
little boats of stretched canvas are 
drawn up to dry. Four islanders 
come nimbly down to the sea over 
rocks covered with purple and rust- 
colored seaweed, like that seen in 
the shops of herb-sellers in Galway. 
‘Lhe fisherman of Aran has sure 
feet. He wears a rough sandal of 
untanned cowhide, without heels, 
open at the arch, and tied with raw- 
hide laces. He dresses in wool as 
thick as felt and wears a big black 
hat with a wide brim. 

We stop in one of the steep little 
streets, uncertain. An islander, who 
speaks an English all his own, says 
good morning, adding that it has 
been a horrible summer, praise be 
to God. The phrase, which at first 
seems one of the usual Irish blun- 
ders, rather comes from the inner- 
most depths of human resignation. 
The man who said it bears a prince- 
ly name, that of the O’Flaherties, 
a name which the young Oscar 
Wilde proudly had printed on the 
title page of his first book. But 
time and the wind have razed to 
the ground the bygone civilization 
to which he belongs—the sacred 
druids of his island, the territory 
ruled by his ancestors, the language, 
and perhaps even the name, of that 
hermit of Aran who was called the 
dove of the church. Around the 
stunted shrubs which grow on the 
hills of the island his imagination 
has woven legends and tales which 
reveal the depths of his psyche. And 
under his apparent simplicity he re- 
tains a slight trace of skepticism, 
and of humor. He looks away when 
he has spoken and lets the eager 
enthusiast jot down in his notebook 
the astounding fact that yonder 
hawthorn tree was the little tree 
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from which Joseph of Arimithea 
cut his walking stick. 

An old lady comes toward us and 
invites us to enter her house. She 
places on the table an enormous tea 
pot, a small loaf of bread, and some 
salted butter. The islander, who 
is her son, sits near the fireplace 
and answers the questions of my 
companion in an embarrassed and 
humble manner. He doesn’t know 
how old he is, but he says that he 
will soon be old. He doesn’t know 
why he hasn’t taken a wife, per- 
haps because there are no women 
for him. My companion goes on to 
ask why there are no women for 
him, and the islander, removing his 
hat from his head, sinks his face 
in the soft wool, confused and smil- 
ing. Aran, it is said, is the strangest 
place in the world. A poor place, 
but no matter how poor it is, when 
my companion tries to pay, the old 
lady rejects the money almost an- 
grily and asks us if we are trying to 
dishonor her house. 

* * * 

A fine and steady drizzle falls 
from the grey clouds. The rainy 
mist comes in from the West, while 
the little ship calls desperately for 
the laggards. The island disappears 


little by little, wrapped in a smoky 
veil. Three Danish sailors sitting 
stationary on the ridge of the slo 
also disappear. They were out in 
the ocean for the summer fishing 
and made a stop at Aran. Silent 
and melancholy, they seem to be 
thinking of the Danish hordes who 
burned the city of Galway in the 
eighth century, of the Irish lands 
which are included in the dowries 
of the girls of Denmark, according 
to legend, and which they dream of 
reconquering. On the islands and 
on the sea falls the rain. It rains 
as it can rain only in Ireland. Un- 
der the forecastle, where a girl is 
noisily making love to one of the 
crew, holding him on her knees, we 
again open the map. In the twi- 
light the names of the ports cannot 
be distinguished, but the line that 
leaves Galway and ramifies and 
spreads out recalls the motto placed 
near the crest of his native city by 
a mystic and perhaps even pro- 
phetic head of a monastery: 
Quasi lilium germinans germinabit, 
et quasi terebinthus extendans 
ramos suos. 

James Joyce 
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THE DRAMATIC CRITIC FACES 
A DILEMMA 


FREDERICK J. HUNTER 


There seem to be several major 

roblems in contemporary Amer- 
ican dramatic criticism which per- 
sist in adding difficulty to the 
‘search for sound judgment concern- 
ing the values of present day drama. 
One is the age old conflict between 
those who recommend rational 
canons of criticism for the tech- 
niques and forms of drama and 
those who insist that the critic’s 
subjective impressions of a play are 
more important and more enter- 
taining. One of the most heated 
arguments ensues between those 
who admire and defend American 
drama and those who claim the su- 
periority of works from abroad. 
Another problem arises from the 
disparity between the critical re- 
sponses of those who review a play 
immediately after the first night’s 
performance and those who present 
a more extended view of the play 
after considerable deliberation. 

Most of these conflicts seem to 
persist on the basis of limited the- 
ories of dramatic art which confine 
the arguments to segmental prob- 
lems lacking in broader signifi- 
cance. For example, minute tech- 
nical descriptions of playwriting 
may merely point out faults in 
scene divisions. Subjective impres- 
sions of a play may contain merely 
a commentary on the personality 
of an actress or a playwright. A 
first-night reviewer may have felt 
that the play seemed “talky” and 
the scenery “unrealistic.” The lit- 


erary review may contain only a 
discussion of the social milieu in 
which the play was written. The 
defense of American plays may be 
limited to eulogies on Eugene 
O’Neill; the admiration for Euro- 
pean drama may be based solely on 
the desire for novelty. This does 
not mean that these approaches to 
dramatic criticism are always mu- 
tually exclusive; it simply means 
that the conflicts are waged with- 
out recourse to general principles 
regarding the nature of drama or 
the nature of criticism. As a con- 
sequence, the play-reviewer, the 
literary critic, the playwright, and 
the dramatic critic will continue to 
quarrel until they accept a more 
rational approach to sound judg- 
ment. 

It has become a commonplace for 
those employing technical prin- 
ciples in criticism to be condemned 
by the more impressionistic critic 
because of the latter’s antipathy 
toward rules for art. Modern Amer- 
ican criticism contains a number of 
instances of such antipathy. In the 
New York Times (January 14, 
1940) , Brooks Atkinson attempted 
to put the technical critic in his 
place once and for all when he 
wrote: 


The world is ciuttered here and there 
with people who feel cozy and secure 
if they are wrapped up in a bundle 
of scholarly rules.... The Lord 
knows Aristotle gave them rules 
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enough to put the Universe under 
literary dictatorship. . .. But in or- 
der to keep things in proportion it is 
necessary to remember that rules are 

. dull, engendering a stupor in 
those who pay attention to them; and 
finally that any art that is rule-ridden 
is moribund.* 


Atkinson has implied that the for- 
mal and technical principles of 
Aristotle were merely rules, that 
criticism based upon similar prin- 
ciples is a matter of rule-making, 
and that somewhere there are those 
who would use these rules to stifle 
dramatic art. Aristotle, however, is 
chiefly to be remembered because 
he based his theory of poetry on em- 
pirical examples which he could 
point to explicitly. To condemn 
him for his analysis is much like 
condemning an early explorer for 
discovering that the earth is globu- 
lar rather than flat. 

Many twentieth century critics 
in America, however, have rebelled 
against rule-making in their criti- 
cism, and the antagonism to rules 
is observable in the writing of other 
play-reviewers besides Mr. Atkin- 
son. A whole tradition has devel- 
oped in this vein in America from 
James Huneker, through Alexander 
Woolcott, Percy Hammond, John 
Mason Brown, and consistently for 
forty-six years in the columns and 
books of George Jean Nathan. It 
is not that these men have shown 
less good taste or astuteness, but 
only that they have opposed the 
use of objective principles in mak- 
ing judgments. Nathan, at an early 
date, made it clear where he stood 
as regards rules: ‘““There is only one 
rule: there are no rules”; but he 
was somewhat less clear as to the 
basis for judging plays and their 
performances: “The only question 
is, Does the play interest, and 
whom?”? Nathan’s writing seems 


to support the notion that critics 
need not know what makes a work 
of art worthwhile or esthetically 
satisfying so long as they know what 
they like. Because of his belief, all 
technical critics were to him mere 
academicians and were as likely to 
condemn interesting plays as to 
support dull ones. One of the 
values of objective criticism, how- 
ever, is that it seeks to explain why 
a play has been either dull or in- 
teresting at different times during 
its performance. 

A question that may be raised 
here concerns the source and devel- 
opment of technical criticism and 
the support that may have been 
given to it. In the twentieth cen- 
tury one finds most of the objective 
play analysis in textbooks on play- 
writing. The works of Elisabeth 
Woodbridge, William T. Price, 
John Howard Lawson, Arthur Ed- 
win Krows, and Kenneth Rowe are 
mainly expositions of the play- 
wright’s craft. Some of the same 
considerations appear in the the- 
oretical writing of Brander Mat- 
thews, Clayton Hamilton, Alan R. 
Thompson, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
and William Becker. * 

It will be found that probably 
the first critic to sit in the New 
York audience and apply technical 
criteria to what he saw there was 
Clayton Hamilton. In one of his 
articles in The Bookman, Hamil- 
ton rephrased Arnold’s famous dic- 
tum to critics in terms of theatre 
and drama: 


The critic incurs a double duty,—first 
to learn, and secondly, to teach:—to 
study in general the theatre of the 
world, and in particular the theatre 
of his own place and time, in an un- 
faltering endeavor to discover what is 
best in the current drama; and then 
to teach the public what is best by 
making clear the reasons why.® 
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Between 1908 and 1920 Hamilton 
had very little to which he could 
point in American drama as being 
“the best.” He proceeded, there- 
fore, to cite as examples certain 
English and French playwrights to- 
gether with Ibsen and Maeterlinck 
who, he thought, were the best of 
the period. His reasons for liking 
the well-made plays of Pinero and 
Jones have not been generally ac- 
cepted since then, but Hamilton’s 
criticism did make it possible to be 
specific as to what techniques, 
scenes, and plays he considered best. 
Actually, his greatest concern was 
for American plays just as Sarcey 
and Archer had been most con- 
cerned about the work done in 
their own countries. Unlike Arnold, 
these critics no longer used classi- 
cal models as touchstones; they em- 
ployed the canonical reaction of a 
broadly representative audience as 
the basis for deduced criteria such 
as believability, suspense, and con- 
flict. These critics no longer judged 
dramatic works in their studies but 
attempted to evaluate their effects 
in the theatre. Hamilton, in fol- 
lowing their practice, was caught 
in the dilemma of wanting to criti- 
cize in a serious way the works of 
. American playwrights but of being 
forced to persuade the New York 
audience of the superiority of plays 
coming from Europe. Today, a 
similar problem seems to exist in 
the conflicts between the play-re- 
viewers and literary critics, and be- 
tween the detractors and consolers 
of Broadway. 

John Gassner, long an observer 
and defender of American playwrit- 
ing, has grouped together those who 
have condemned it and those who 
are “more or less associated with 
the ‘New Critics’ movement in lit- 
erary criticism.”* The latter group 
includes Eric Bentley, Eleanor 
Clark, William Becker, and Fred- 


erick Morgan. Gassner found that 
these critics had condemned the 
American drama from O'Neill to 
Miller as being debased by Broad- 
way vulgarity, but, because he took 
them seriously, he questioned 
whether they should call upon 
American playwrights to show a 
greater intellectuality and a greater 
refinement in thought, taste, and 
style. These demands, according to 
Gassner, would eliminate from 
American drama its best qualities; 
it would discredit the impulse, 
passion,’ and conviction . . . the 
masculine, buoyant, hard-driving 
and uninhibited quality” which has 
advanced our dramatic writing.° 
These generalized claims for emo- 
tionality set forth by Gassner have 
made it increasingly difficult for 
him to specify what forms, tech- 
niques, and plays are best in the 
theatre. 

By way of contrast to Gassner’s 
approach, Alan R. Thompson in 
The Anatomy of Drama not only 
repeated the dictum of Matthew 
Arnold, but, like Hamilton, point- 
ed out specific plays as models and 
suggested specific sources of dra- 
matic characteristics such as unity, 
emotion, conflict, surprise, irony, 
and suspense. In prescribing them 
as he did, Professor Thompson was 
reiterating the most persistent of 
traditional criteria. His aim was to 
make clear the reasons for prefer- 
ring certain qualities over others, 
but unlike the neo-classical critics 
who made rules of them for play- 
wrights, Thompson described the 
constituent elements of plays and 
sought to evaluate their contribu- 
tion to the dynamic process which 
is the experience of dramatic art. 
Such a causal analysis which studies 
the relation between the devices 
in the work and the effects which 
they are meant to produce has been 
designated by Richard McKeon as 
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the “technical mode” in criticism.° 
Armed with this mode, the critic 
not only possesses the criteria for 
evaluating various devices but also 
the principles for judging the plot, 
character, and thought which con- 
stitute the heart of the play. Some 
of the “new” critics, however, seem 
to be concerned with other things. 
The so-called avant garde point 
of view was probably most explicit- 
ly stated by Eric Bentley in The 
Playwright as Thinker: 


We have been fooling ourselves into 
believing that the period 1920-1940 
was a great period of drama, particu- 
larly of American drama. It was not. 
... The past few years have seen 
the almost total extinction of artistic 
drama in the commodity theatre.” 


Bentley then proceeded to extol 
Frank Wedikind and August 
Strindberg as the fountains of mod- 
ern drama and Jean Paul Sartre 
and Bertolt Brecht as their best suc- 
cessors to date. The attitude of the 
new critics, as expressed by Bent- 
ley, was that: “The modern high 
drama, in which my readers and I 
are interested, exists—if at all—in 
the nooks and crannies of a grave- 
yard called the show business,” or, 
he might have said, among the fail- 
ures of the commercial theatre. 
Such an attitude seemingly has led 
a number of critics to deny the ar- 
tistry in nearly all commercial suc- 
cesses. 

In Eleanor Clark’s criticism of 
Death of a Salesman (The Partisan 
Review June, 1949) she takes Ar- 
thur Miller to task for following 
“the general mediocrity of our 
commercial theatre,” for being “un- 
pleasantly pompous, and above all, 
flat,” of revealing ‘“‘an intellectual 
muddle and a lack of candor.” 
Concerning the significance of the 
play, she wrote: 


The play, with its peculiar hodge- 
podge of dated materials and facile 
new ones, is not tragedy at all but 
an ambitious piece of confusionism, 
such as in any other sphere would 
probably be called a hoax, and which 
has been put across by purely tech- 
nical skills not unlike those of a magi- 
cian or an acrobat.® 


Of this criticism, many of the new 
critics would probably approve. 
The play does contain clichés, it 
is not often lyrical, it is essentially 
theatrical and something of a suc- 
cess. Several seasons have now gone 
by since its first appearance, but 
it continues to be repeated in the- 
atres throughout the country and 
to touch deeply the American peo- 
ple. The new critics seem to dis- 
regard the esthetic reasons for this, 
to discount what power the play 
possesses to move widely divergent 
audiences. Using the _ technical 
mode of analysis, one would find 
Death of a Salesman a highly con- 
centrated, emotional, suspenseful, 
conflictful drama concerning gen- 
uinely wrought human characters, 
but the literary critic finds only 
that the appreciative public is gul- 
lible. 

Apparently one of the most ob- 
vious scapegoats in the quarrel be- 
tween play-reviewers and literary 
critics has been Eugene O’Neill. 
On the one hand, Eric Bentley 
tended to ridicule those who saw 
in ONeill’s work a great concep- 
tion of theatre: “In this they are 
not disingenuous; their own inten- 
tions [like O’Neill’s] are also good; 
they are simply a party to a general 
gullibility.”"° On the other side of 
the ledger, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
who had occasion to judge the func- 
tional effectiveness of O’Neill’s 
plays when they first appeared, has 
put them into a different perspec- 
tive as regards their general worth: 
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Every few years since the beginning 
of the thirties some new playwright 
has made a successful bid for serious 
attention. Odets, Saroyan, Tennessee 
Williams, and Arthur Miller appeared 
one after another at conveniently 
spaced intervals. By absolute standards 
they are as good as, or perhaps better 
than, all except one—namely, O'Neill 
—of the playwrights who enlivened the 
twenties. But they are not as much 
better than their immediate predeces- 
sors as these immediate predecessors 
were better than any Americans who 
had preceded them.’° 


Thus, Krutch has placed O’Neill 
ahead of all his predecessors and 
ahead of all his successors in the 
American theatre to date. This 
may not be the judgment of pos- 
terity, but it is an evaluation based 
on a consistent critical analysis of 
O’Neill’s plays in Krutch’s regular 
reviews and in his book, The Amer- 
tcan Drama since 1918. It is evi- 
dent from these works that Krutch 
has more objective reasons for his 
judgment than does Bentley. 

The emphasis in some criticism, 
however, seems to be less upon con- 
demning O’Neill than upon cen- 
suring the American public for 
their inability to see the poverty of 
their drama. William Becker, writ- 
ing in the Hudson Review, has ex- 
plained the intellectual failure of 
the American theatre as being the 
lack of a thoughtful milieu in 
which to work. The real difficulty, 
Becker feels, is that “there is al- 
most no commerce between Broad- 
way and the world of ideas.”" Just 
how such a milieu is to take shape, 
he does not seem to know, nor does 
he say how an intellectual concern 
or interest in theatrical activity 
might originate in America. Beck- 
er’s most important contribution 
has been to expose the need for 
critical analysis and the need for 


critics who will devote sufficient 
time to an evaluation of dramatic 
art. He prescribes a new milieu and 
a new criticism: 


In a decent milieu, the critic would 
have an active audience for his writ- 
ings. But now, there is no such thing 
as criticism on Broadway, there is only 
praise and blame. And Broadwayites 
are as utterly indifferent to real criti- 
cism as they are prostrate before the 
snap-judgments of journalism.’ 


Unlike Mr. Bentley, however, Beck- 
er seems to be concerned with the 
concrete problem of improving the 
workmanship of American plays by 
encouraging playwrights who take 
cognizance of the best traditions in 
playwriting. 

Mr. Becker has recently written 
of the trend in modern playwriting 
toward what may be called a 
“mood” play, i.e, one in which 
mood is the organizing principle 
of whatever dialogue and meagre 
action transpires on the stage. In 
the case of The Trip to Bountiful 
by Horton Foote and Take a Giant 
Step by Louis Peterson, he insisted 
that something was lacking: 


The basic fact remains that what is 
wanting . . . from the plays discussed 
above is not a knowledge of mere 
technical device but a fundamental 
conception of what the stage can and 
should do that the other arts cannot. 
What is missing is not merely “plot” 
in the normal modern sense of the 
“well-made” play (which itself is all 
too cavalierly scorned these days) , but 
plot in the Aristotelian sense, i.e., 
events, incident, above all, action. 


It would appear that Becker has 
not asked merely for an imitation of 
European drama as a panacea for 
American playwriting but has sug- 
gested that American playwrights 
learn their craft, become aware of 
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traditional dramatic techniques, 
and seek inspiration from the 
world’s great playwrights. In a 
later article he makes the suggestion 
that if American playwriting re- 
veals an ignorance of traditional 
standards, then what we need are 
better translations of selected Euro- 
pean works together with “an in- 
formed criticism of a practical 
sort.”** One may infer from his 
writing that criticism in the theatre 
is practical when it ceases to be 
merely literary, or merely impres- 
sionistic, or merely biased toward 
American or European drama. It 
is practical when it treats plots, 
characters, and ideas together with 
those techniques which are most 
compelling in the theatre. Mr. 
Becker can do the theatre a great 
service by continuing to point out 
the need for sound artistic prin- 
ciples and canons that may prove 
useful to those who perform the 
artstic tasks in the theatre. It would 
be unfortunate if he were the only 
one to do so, but, in any case, his 
objectivity will be noteworthy in 
a realm of criticism which has long 
been marred by _ impressionistic 
vagueness and ambiguity. 

The impressionistic critics re- 
spond, in the majority of cases, to 
the means and manner of presenta- 
tion rather than to what is evident 
in the play. The literary critics 
seem to be concerned with the 
thinking of the artist and with the 
milieu in which he works rather 
than with internal elements in 
plays or with their specific effects 
upon audiences. Many of the lat- 
ter follow the literary tradition of 
Lowell, Stedman, Mabie, and 
Spingarn which puts the expressive- 
ness of language above other con- 
siderations of form in the analysis 
of drama as well as of poetry and 
fiction. To answer most of their 
major questions, however, is to 


treat matters outside of the plays 
themselves. They have asked: How 
may we improve the intellectual 
milieu of our playwrights? How 
can we improve the economic cir- 
cumstances in which plays are 
produced? How can we defend 
American drama without seeming 
to be ridiculous? One alternative 
to this sort of questioning is to ask 
how a playwright might be able to 
write a more effective play, how he 
might be sufficiently interesting 
and stimulating to warrant the 
maintenance of legitimate theatres. 

To answer the latter question 
one must turn to the technical 
knowledge contained in the writ- 
ings of dramatic analysts down 
through the ages. Among those who 
have discovered in dramatic liter- 
ature the elements which make it 
moving and meaningful are those 
who have concerned themselves in 
varying degrees with technical prin- 
ciples in criticism, e.g., Aristotle, 
Horace, Dryden, Boileau, Fonten- 
elle, Sarcey, Archer, and some in 
the twentieth century. It is not the 
purpose of the present paper to 
examine the principles of technical 
criticism but to suggest that the 
dilemmas of recent dramatic criti- 
cism would be less esoteric, less 
vague, if literal and practical cri- 
teria were applied in specific cases. 
Without such criteria our dramatic 
criticism consists chiefly of vagaries 
and contradictions. 

An examination of the contem- 
porary criticism of first night per- 
formances reveals a wide variety of 
judgments which are often at op- 
posite poles of value. John Chap- 
man in the Daily News reported 
The Confidential Clerk by T. S. 
Fliot to be “profound,” “delight- 
ful,” and “a superior comedy.” 
William Becker, after careful con- 
sideration, found the same play, 
during the same run, to be deficient 
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in thought, character, and dialogue, 
“and full of absurdities.”** Chap- 
man thus reveals his vague general 
impression while Becker points out 
discriminable entities in the play 
itself. Those who disagree with 
Becker at least have objective ele- 
ments which they may discuss. 
The matter of realistic dialogue 
is a technical point upon which 
critics often disagree. In a review 
of The Chalk Garden by Enid Bag- 
nold, William Hawkins wrote: 
“The characters are asked to talk 
as no one human ever did in por- 
tentous proverbs. And any inher- 
ent drama is shunned.’’* Brooks 
Atkinson wrote in the opposite 
vein: “The Chalk Garden is a cor- 
uscating piece of work—witty in 
the literary tradition of Congreve, 
the lines carefully polished, the ob- 
servations of character shrewd and 
hard-headed.”** Concerning the 
technical management of dialogue, 
one critic would praise wit and the 
other would demand realism. In 
order to make a sound judgment, 
however, what one needs to know 
is whether the diction is probable 
for these characters and whether it 
is projected with a rhythm and mel- 
ody which is appropriate to the 
thought and action. Wit is not al- 
ways appropriate, and realism sel- 
dom achieves probability. 
Recently, in writing about Ten- 
nessee Williams’ The Cat on the 
Hot Tin Roof, John McClain gave 
as the cause for his unsympathetic 
reaction: “The entire proceedings 
have a strange and somehow un- 
savory flavor.’”*® Walter F. Kerr, 
however, being favorably im- 
pressed, selected the language for 
comment: “Mr. Williams. . . is 
also the man whose prose comes 
closest to being an incisive natural 
poetry.” One cannot argue with 
McClain about his feelings at the 
play, but one can examine the dia- 


logue and test it for its poetic qual- 
ity in order to answer Mr. Kerr. It 
will make a difference in an evalu- 
ation of a play whether one con- 
demns it for its technical defici- 
encies or for its unpleasant subject 
matter. It is technically valid to 
note that the language is either 
probable or unbelievable, but it is 
not an artistic judgment to say 
that it is “unsavory” in the sense 
that it is morally offensive. As 
Clayton Hamilton used to write in 
answer to the caustic gibes at Ibsen 
and Shaw, “He cannot be immoral 
unless he is untrue.” The technical 
critic, therefore, would have an ob- 
jective criterion of characterization, 
action, and dialogue if he could as- 
sess their believability without con- 
fusing it with realism or substitut- 
ing a dubious morality. The critic 
as well as the playwright needs to 
make these distinctions or he loses 
the value of objectivity. 

In America it is probably a more 
common practice to blame the play- 
wright. Perhaps American _play- 
wrights need some new impetus to 
rediscover what is exciting and ab- 
sorbing to human beings and to 
learn how this may be presented in 
various theatrical media such as 
stage, screen, and television. Per- 
haps, as Mr. Becker suggests, play- 
wrights should observe more closely 
the traditional examples of dra- 
matic art and should infer from 
these what is required of effective 
plays. The critic, too, may need 
to be reminded of the traditonal 
standards of structure, and mean- 
ing, and effectiveness by which the 
best plays have moved large num- 
bers of spectators. This is not to 
say that the playwright’s problem is 
the same as the critic’s; it is only 
to recognize that whatever prin- 
ciples may prove acceptable in 
criticism may prove to be helpful 
guides to the dramatist in achiev- 
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ing desirable results. To the ex- 
tent that the playwright can learn 
from the traditional standards of 
his art, the critic can learn from 
the corresponding principles of es- 
thetic judgment. The conflicts 
which have arisen between the vari- 
ous kinds of dramatic criticism may 
not be resolved simply by imposing 
a single mode upon all critics, but 
it is now apparent that the critic 


must make a choice. He may imi- 
tate the play-reviewer by reporting 
his immediate and transitory im- 
pressions with the imminent dan- 
ger of self-contradiction, or he may 
choose to follow a long-standing 
tradition of discriminating analysis 
in which the elements of dramatic 
construction are used as a basis for 
preference. 
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Eliot deals with “The process by which 

the human is transhumanized” to show 

what becoming a Christian means. 


(W.B.B.) 


Steinmann, Martin, Jr., “Coleridge, T. 
S. Eliot, and Organicism,” Modern 
Language Notes, 71:339-40, May, 

1956. 











In one instance the similarity of judg- 
ment and language between Coleridge 
and T. S. Eliot shows the latter is, 
“either consciously or unconsciously, 
a lover of romantic criticism—at least 
occasionally.” (M.J.O) 


Wellek Rene, “The Criticism of T. S. 
Eliot,” Sewanee Review, 4:398-443, 
Summer, 1956. 

“T. S. Eliot is by far the most impor- 

tant critic of the twentieth century in 

the English-speaking world. . . . His 
conception of ‘impersonal’ poetry, his 

description of the creative process. . . , 

his justification of tradition . . . [etc.] 

—all these are important critical mat- 

ters for which Eliot found memorable 

formulas, if not always convincing 

solutions.” (A.A.S.) 


FAYDAYEV 
Humboldt, Charles, “Faydayev,” 
Masses and Mainstream, 9:7-9, July, 
1956. 
“So we blame Fadayev. [for giving up 
writing for the Soviet cause] No, no. 
Do you peck at the protagonist of trag- 
edy?... He thought himself clothed 
in theory, to see himself in the end 
naked of fact. He was proud (‘I have 
done the state some service’), and 
found himself alone.” (L.L.) 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 
Allen, Charles A., “William Faulkner’s 
Vision of Good and Evil,” Pacific 
Spectator, 10:236-41, Summer, 1956. 
Faulkner’s later work displays “didac- 
tic’ heroes such as Gavin Stevens and 
Ike McCaslin. Some of their virtues, 
admixed with folly, are seen also in 
comic heroes like Cash Bundren and 
V. K. Ratliff. Juxtaposing them with 
the products—like Joe Christmas—of 
“hostile parents and social institu- 
tions,” Faulkner treats “man’s para- 
doxical nature.” (J.L.B.) 


Grenier, Cynthia, “The Art of Fiction: 
An Interview with William Faulk- 


ner,” Accent, 16:167-77, Summer, 
1956. 

“I’m a failed poet. . . . I always write 

out of my personal experience. . . . I 

feel tenderest towards” The Sound and 

the Fury. . . . and other statements by 

Faulkner furnish insights into his mind 


and art. (B.K.) 


Zink, Karl E., “Flux and the Frozen 
Moment: The Imagery of Stasis in 
Faulkner’s Prose,” PMLA, 71:285- 
301, June, 1956. 

“The idea of stasis, or arrest, is pro- 

jected by a cluster of related images 

and by a special vocabulary of words 
and phrases heard time and time again 
in Faulkner’s prose” to communicate 
his vision of “man as the creature of 
change, and his doom as the necessity 
to submit.” (B.K.) 


FERNANDEZ MORENO, BALDO- 
MERO 
Fernandez Moreno, César, “Tres 
etapas en la poesia de Fernandez 
Moreno,” Revista Hispdnica Mo- 
derna, 22:120-31, April, 1956. 
Fernandez Moreno’s poetry may be 
classified in three stages: the plain, 
simple period forms the transition be- 
tween modernism and vanguardism; 
the formal period represents the re- 
turn to classical Spanish forms; the sub- 
stantial period comprises the maximum 
of lyrical intensity and the maximum 
of formal perfection. (A.C.H.) 


FICTION 
Cowley, Malcolm, “The Limits of the 
Novel,” New Republic, 135:16-18, 
July 9, 1956. 
The limits are these: externality— 
Heminway’s early stories; controlled 
fantasy—Kafka; conscious vision— 
Henry James; subconscious writing— 
Faulkner; intricate formal structure— 
Mann; historical scope—Tolstoy; geo- 
graphical scope—Dos Passos; minute 
analysis—Proust. A definition of the 
novel and its requirements along with 
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a historical survey adumbrates the in- 
ter-relationship of all great writers. 
(L.L.) 


Etoff, Sherman, “Tragedy of the Un- 
wanted Person, in Three Versions: 
Pablos de Segovia, Pito Pérez, Pas- 
cual Duarte,” Hispania, 39:190-6, 
May, 1956. 

The three novels, El Buscén, La vida 
inutil de Pito Pérez, and La familia de 
Pascual Duarte, represent the vitality 
of the picaresque tradition in Spanish 
literature. “For each one elaborates 
on ... a fundamental of the picar- 
esque psychology: the wistful, unsat- 
isfied quest on the part of an excluded 
person who wants desperately to be- 
long to some recognized group.” 

(A.C.H.) 


Fitch, Robert E., “The Bourgeois and 
the Bohemian,” Antioch Review, 16: 
135-45, Summer, 1956. 

“We have entered an age of resurgent 

respectibility.” After sexual innocence 

(in American writing) comes responsi- 

bility. “Its spokesman is Herman 

Wouk, and its symbol is Marjorie 

Morningstar.” The Deer Park (Nor- 

man Mailer), A Charmed Life (Mary 

McCarthy) also shed light on these 

themes. (L.L.) 


Fitch, Robert E., “La Mystique de la 
Merde,” New Republic, 135:17-18, 
September 3, 1956. 

' “... deification of dirt, . . . apotheosis 

of ordure, . . . plain mud mysticism. 

. .. provides a label for a sectarian cult 

which appears to have attracted some 

of the best talent in contemporary lit- 
erature. . . . Mud, blood, money, sex, 
merde: they all signify the same real- 
ity... . The high priest is Tennessee 
Williams.” (L.L.) 


Glicksberg, Charles I., ““The Literature 
of Death,” Prairie Schooner, 30:117- 
24, Summer, 1956. 

“Contemporary writers are haunted by 
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. . . the imminence as well as the in- 
evitability of death.” Much Existen- 
tialist writing is “an interminable dia- 
logue with death.” In The Rebel 
Camus concludes almost as Tillich and 
Fromm have concluded that life has 
meaning only when man gives his life 
meaning by living productively. (D.H.) 


Hastings, William T., “Stand Still, 
True Poet,” American Scholar, 25: 
344-7, Summer, 1956. 

Many of the things said in the “Sym- 

posium on ‘What’s Wrong with the 

American Novel’” in Autumn number 

1955 of American Scholar concerning 

the reasons why great novels are not 

being written now are untrue. Excel- 
lent work has been done. “In the field 
of the novel I need mention only ... 

Ethan Frome and The Age of Inno- 

cence, Barren Ground, My Antonia 

... The Late George Apley ... As I 

lay Dying and The Sound and the 

Fury.” (L.L.) 


Irwin, W. R., “Permanence and 
Change in The Edwardians and 
Told by an Idiot,’ Modern Fiction 
Studies, 2:63-7, May, 1956. 

Both novels treat the interaction of 

permanence and change in the lives 

of people and of society. Theme and 
form are more nearly integrated in 

The Edwardians than in Told by an 

Idiot because in the former tradition 

and change are represented as forces 

in conflict, whereas in the latter their 

interaction is confusing. (R.A.K.) 


Lesser, Simon O., “The Attitude of 
Fiction,” Modern Fiction Studies, 2: 
47-55, May, 1956. 

Conflict in fiction affords us pleasure. 

In addition to satisfying various com- 

ponent parts of the personality, as 

punishment, for example, satisfies the 
super-ego, fiction can heal intra-psychic 
tension. Fiction attempts to integrate 
facets of experience and various points 
of view, representing conflicting claims 










of the several parts of the psyche. 
(R.A.K.) 


Marshack, Alexander, ‘‘Science-Fiction 
Soviet-Style,” Saturday Review, 29: 
20-1;36, June 2, 1956. 

Science-fiction, Soviet-style, is intend- 

ed, not so much to entertain, as to 

teach science and to awaken popular 
interest in what the Russians feel 
clearly to be a socially necessary direc- 
tion. Though the American writer 
may tell a better, faster tale, “he is also 

a rationalizer and proselytizer on the 

frontiers of science.” Neither aims to 

write merely escape literature. (C.P.) 


Maxwell, D. E. S., “Language in the 
Novel,” Dublin Magazine, 31:14-17, 
April-June, 1956. 

Irish use of the English language 

should be revitalized, avoiding Joycean 

tours de force and Gaelic necrology. 

American usage, particularly as in 

Warren's All the King’s Men, “points 

a fruitful course for Irish fiction, away 

from Miss Bowen’s rather involuted 

mannerisms, later, almost, than late 

James.” (J.L.B.) 


Mizener, Arthur, ““The Novel in Amer- 
ica: 1920-1940,” Perspectives USA, 
15:134-47, Spring, 1956. 

Lewis, Fitzgerald, Dos Passos, Heming- 

way, Faulkner, and Cozzens; Steinbeck, 

Wolfe, O’Hara, Marquand, and Far- 

rell—no lonely giants, but “the finest 

group of novelists we have produced.” 

Their perceptions are American and 

their focus is American experience 

and society. They produced a body of 

American fiction for the first time 

neither colonial nor anti-colonial. 


(J.L.B.) 


Monguid, Luis, “Sobre un milagro en 
Meléndez, Palma y Barrios,” Rivista 
Hispdnica Moderna, 22:1-11, Janu- 
ary, 1956. 

Of a miracle attributed to Friar Mar- 
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tin de Porres, Meléndez gives an 1m- 
pression of truth and devotion in Te- 
sosros verdaderos de las Indias; Palma’s 
technique of the Tradiciones peruanas 
communicates his skepticism in “Los 
ratones de Fray Martin”; Barrios’ psy- 
chological curiosity focused on miracu- 
lous phenomena helps to reveal the 
characters of El hermano asno. 
(A.C.H.) 


Swinnerton, Frank, “Eclipse of the 
Novel,” The Contemporary Review, 
No. 1086:333-8, June, 1956. 

‘The history of the novel has moved 

from the observation of people in the 

external world to the “fallacy” that 
wit and subjectivity, not compassion, 
are of the greatest value. These later 
types have lost readers. The need is 
for novels of poetic tragedy in prose— 
not documentary, not “destructive ego- 
tism.” (F.L.) 


Thiébaut, Marcel, “Julien Green—Al- 
bert Camus,” La Revue de Paris, 
151-4, August, 1956. 

Green’s Le Malfaiteur has a theme of 

tragic value—it is necessary to accept 

this as a constant element of a damned 
world in which we all are engaged. 

Camus’ La Chute can only be consid- 

ered as a philosophical allegory, the 

last “mystery” of an athiestic writer on 
religious problems—for whom man is 

born guilty. (L.L.) 


‘Toynbee, Philip, “A Writer’s Prospect 
—I: Experiment and the Future of 
the Novel,” The London Magazine, 
3:48-56, May, 1956. 

The modern novelist must be ‘“con- 

cerned” (not Sartre’s “engagement,” 

but concerned like Mann, Dickens, 

Conrad) while yet, in his ambition to 

see and express things newly, he must 

belong to the tradition of James, Joyce, 

and Woolf. (D.B.D.) 


Yates, Donald A., “The Spanish Amer- 


/ 





ican Detective Story,” Modern Lan- 

guage Journal, 40:228-232, May, 

1956. 
The first detective story by and about 
Latin Americans did not appear until 
1942, but since then the genre has be- 
gun to develop in Mexico, Chile, Uru- 
guay, and especially Argentina. The 
writers still largely follow American 
models and even use American pseudo- 


nyms. (W.G.F.) 


FIRBANK, RONALD 

Hafley, James, “Ronald Firbank,” Ari- 
zona Quarterly, 12:161-71, Summer, 
1956. 

“Since Firbank manages to construct, 

for all his limitations, a form hovering 

between symbolic and mythic, he 

makes responsible use of his most friv- 

olous materials, and indeed justifies 

their frivolity in the light of his total 

configuration. . . .”” (A.A.S.) 


FITZGERALD, F. SCOTT 
Hausermann, H. W., “Fitzgerald’s Re- 
ligious Sense,” Modern Fiction Stud- 
tes, 2:81-2, May, 1956. 
Fitzgerald’s origin and his education 
in the old-fashioned but good Catholic 
Newman School in Lakewood, New 
Jersey, left a deep and lasting impres- 
sion on his works. These relationships 
have never been investigated by Fitz- 
gerald scholars. (R.A.K.) 


FORD, FORD MADDOX 

Gose, Elliott B., Jr., “Reality to Ro- 
mance: A Study of Ford’s Parade’s 
End,” College English, 17:445-50, 
May, 1956. 

As the story progresses through the 

tetralogy, Tietjens becomes more and 

more like Ford himself and less like 

Arthur Marwood, the hero’s prototype. 

This change to active sinner from in- 

active saint provides the tension and 

conflict in the novels. (D.B.D.) 


GALLEGOS, ROMULO 
Dunham, Lowell, “Romulo Gallegos 


and the Generation of La Alborada,” 

Hispania, 39:186-9, May, 1956. 
The generation of La Alborada in 
Venezuela is analogous to the Span- 
ish Generation of ’98. “La Alborada 
was... the medium in which Gallegos 
was first able to appear in print; it 
initiated him as a serious writer and 
social critic of his country.” (A.C.H.) 


GIDE, ANDRE 

Zulli, Floyd, Jr., “Gide and Italy,” The 
French Review, 29:468-71, May, 
1956. 

“Je n’ai jamais su, dire encore, ni tout 

ce que je dois a l’Italie ni combien 

jetais et reste amoureux delle.” The 

African influence on Gide has been 

often discussed, but the Italian in- 

fluence has been largely unnoticed. 

(D.H.) 


GORKI, MAXIME 

Schneider, Edouard, “Maxime Gorki 
a Capri,” La Revue Des Deux Mon- 
des, 704-18, 15 August 1956. 

From 1907-1913 Gorki lived on Capri 

where he wrote out his novel la Mére. 

(L.L.) 


GREENE, GRAHAM 

Ellis, William D., Jr., “The Grand 
Theme of Graham Greene,” South- 
west Review, 41:239-50, Summer, 
1956. 

An analysis of the allegory of Brighton 

Rock reveals Greene’s major theme, 

“which is central of all Christian 

thought . . . the appalling mysteries of 

love moving through a ravaged world.” 

(F.F.E.) 


GREEN, HENRY 

Pons, Maurice, “Pour saluer Henry 
Green,’ La Revue de Paris, 86-91, 
July, 1956. 

A brief review of the life and work 


of Green clearly demonstrates his 
theory of the novel: it is considered 
a work of art not having a precise 
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meaning but susceptible of “interpre- 
tations as varied as life itself.” The 
novel should have a life of its own 
which stimulates the imagination of 
the reader. (L.L.) 


HOWELLS, WILLIAM DEAN 
Amacher, Anne Ward, “The Genteel 
Primitivist and the Semi-Tragic 
Octoroon,” New England Quarterly, 
29:216-27, June, 1956. 
Howells’ attempt (in An Imperative 
Duty) to “de-romanticize” the prob- 
lem of miscegenation results in a “gen- 
teel primitivism” and the creation of 
a believable “‘semi-tragic octoroon.” 
(W.T.S.) 


JAMES, HENRY 

Volpe, Edmond L., “The Childhood 
of James’s American Innocents,” 
Modern Language Notes, 71:34547, 
May, 1956. 

In his autobiography Henry James de- 

scribes the social and moral atmos- 

phere of his cousins’ childhood which 

alone could have produced the Amer- 

ican Innocents, protagonists in his 

novels. (M.J.O.) 


JEFFERS, ROBINSON 

Powell, Lawrence Clark, ‘““The Double 
Marriage of Robinson Jeffers,” 
Southwest Review, 41:278-82, Sum- 
mer, 1956. 

The two influences of Jeffers’ devel- 

opment as poet were his marriage and 

his discovery of Carmel and Monterey 

County. (F.F.E.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 
Bierman, Robert, “ ‘Streameress Mas- 


tress to the Sea’: A Note on Finne- 
gans Wake,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
2:79-80, May, 1956. 
In Finnegans Wake, where all history 
and language is unified, the contradic- 
tion of the word “man” in denoting 
both male of the species and “man- 
kind,” male and female, had to be 


reconciled and the ambiguity explored. 
(R.A.K.) 


Beebe, Maurice, “James Joyce: Bar- 
nacle Goose and Lapwing,” PMLA, 
71:302-20, June, 1956. 

“A group of related images—the images 

of moon and water, of drowning and 

rising from an earthy or watery grave 

—may be interpreted as symbols” of 

the artist as God-like creator and mor- 

tal man. Behind these images stand 

Nora Barnacle, Joyce’s common-law 

wife whom he met around 16 June 

1904. (B.K.) 


Ghiselin, Brewster, “The Unity of 
Joyce’s Dubliners, I,” Accent, 16: 
196-213, Summer, 1956. 

“In a single symbolic structure con- 

substantial with a full-bodied natural- 

istic narrative defining at once the sym- 
bolic method of Joyce’s successive mas- 
terpieces and the grounds of his ma- 
ture vision,’ Dubliners portrays ‘the 
agonistic soul of the Irish through 
stage after stage of its decline.” (B.K.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 

Prescott, Joseph, “Iwo Manuscripts 
by Paul L. Léon Concerning James 
Joyce,” Modern Fiction Studies, 2: 
71-6, May, 1956. 

The texts of two manuscripts—a letter 

from Leon to Joyce and an essay on 

Haveth Childers Everywhere—are here 

published for the first time by permis- 

sion of Mrs. Leon, who recently dis- 

covered them among her papers. 

(R.A.K.) 


Worthington, Mabel P., “American 
Folk Songs in Joyce’s Finnegans 
Wake,” American Literature, 20:197- 
210, May, 1956. 

To assist in the unraveling of the text, 

Joyce’s use of American folk songs is 

discussed and the references listed. 

The lyrics for “Home, Sweet Home” 

include “No martyr where the preature 

is there’s no plagues like rome.” (E.L.) 
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Worthington, Mable P., “Irish Folk 
Songs in Joyce’s Ulysses,’ PMLA, 
71:321-39, June, 1956. 

The novel Ulysses uses many refer- 

ences to Irish folk songs. (B.K.) 


KAFKA, FRANZ 
Reiss, H. S., “Recent Kafka Criticism. 
A Survey,” German Life and Letters, 
9:294-305, July, 1956. 
The high-tide of enthusiasm for Kafka 
has undoubtedly ebbed away and em- 
phasis is shifting from the quasi-meta- 
physical to the structural study of his 
novels, but scholars are now turning 
to a more sober appraisal of his works 
that should secure him an even firmer 
place in German literature. (W.G.F.) 


Sokel, Walter H., “Kafka’s ‘Metamor- 
phosis’: Rebellion and Punishment,” 
Monatshefte, 48:201-14, April-May, 
1956. 

Interpretation as an “extended meta- 

phor,” an “inverted fairy tale,” or a 

“parable of human irrationality” is 

shortsightedness; but examining the 

metamorphosis as a function of the 
total narrative adjusts the vision be- 

cause the metamorphosis climaxes “a 

secret history of hostility and guilt. 

These combine to erupt in the catas- 

trophe which mutilates and destroys 

him who has failed to face the turmoil 

in his soul.” (L.L.) 


Spector, Robert D., ‘“‘Kafka’s “The 
Stoker’ as Short Story,” Modern Fic- 
tion Studies, 2:80-1, May, 1956. 

“The Stoker” is included in Amerika. 

Kafka presents the failure of his hero 

to break from established authority, 

but the attempt gives a unity to the 
plot that justifies its separation from 

the rest of the work and labels it a 

short story rather than a chapter in a 

novel. (R.A.K.) 


LAWRENCE, D. H. 
Fisher, William J., “Peace and Passiv- 
itv: The Poetry of D. H. Lawrence,” 


The South Atlantic Quarterly, 55: 

337-48, July, 1956. 
Lawrence’s poetry expresses a craving 
for “an oblivion of uttermost living”: 
a sexual yielding and a desire for nir- 
vana are here substituted for the sex- 
ual triumph and the drive for con- 
quest that are stressed in his fiction. 
Lawrence the poet yearns for harmony; 
his goal is a passive oneness. (W.B.B.) 


Murray, John Middleton, “The Liv- 
ing Dead—I: D. H. Lawrence,” The 
London Magazine, 3:57-63, May, 
1956. 

The dialogue between Lawrence and 

Jesus sounds throughout Lawrence's 

work. His dominant theme is the es- 

tablishsment of a new bassis of religi- 
ous awareness outside Christian con- 
sciousness. But his glorification of life 
while rejecting Christian ethics led 
him into endorsing horrors, a dilem- 
ma to which Lawrence could find no 
answer. (D.B.D.) 


LITERATURE 

MacLeish, Archibald, “Changes in the 
Weather,” New Republic, 135:16-19, 
July 2, 1956. 

“It may or may not be the sole func- 

tion of art to hold a mirror up to 

nature but it is only in the reflection 


of art that the character of any time 


is ever truly seen. . . . But when it 
comes to the Fifties the mirrors all 
go blank. . . . What then is the ex- 
planation? . . . There can be few ex- 
amples . . . of a more confused and 
contradictory relationship between 
event and response, between historical 
situation and _ psychological conse- 
quence, than the example my genera- 
tion offers.” (L.L.) 


LOWELL, ROBERT 

Jumper, Will C,, “Whom Seek Ye? / 
A Note on Robert Lowell’s Poetry,” 
Pariisan Review, 9:117-25, Spring, 
1956. 
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In Lord Weary’s Castle Lowell shows 
himself to be intelligent, gifted .. . 
and powerful.” A “poet of revolt,” an 
anti-Calvinist Catholic convert, his 
conceptions are Calvinistic. Effective- 
ly commanding traditional techniques, 
he uses them within an experimental 
structure. He is addicted to violence 


and obscurantism. (J.L.B.) 


LUSIN 
Weakland, John H., “Lusins ‘Ah Q’: 
A Rejected Image of Chinese Char- 
acter,” Pacific Spectator, 10:137-46, 
Spring, 1956. 
Ah Q and Others (trans. C. C. Wang, 
Columbia University Press, 1941) 
shows Chinese faults seen through 
Chinese eyes (Author Lusin is “one 
of the greatest modern Chinese writers. 
...”) Avoiding tension, vague, self- 
centered, and fantasy-prone, Ah Q is 
recognized in China as “the symbol of 
everything . . . undesirable and con- 
temptible in the Chinese character.” 


(J.L.B.) 


MacDIARMID, HUGH 
Scott, Tom, “Some Poets of the Scot- 
tish Renaissance,” Poetry, 88:43-7, 
April, 1956. 
Hugh MacDiarmid, greatest poet of 
the present Scottish Renaissance, 
among several poets of significance, 
has developed the song tradition from 
“folk song and imitation of folk song 
to art song and the true lyric poem.” 
He has also reintroduced an_intel- 
lectual and moral content “not pres- 
ent since the Middle Ages.” (F.L.) 


MACHADO, ANTONIO 

Garcia Blanco, Manuel, “Cartas inéd- 
itas de Antonio Machado a Unam- 
uno,” Revista Hispdnica Moderna, 
22:97-114, April, 1956. 

Machado’s letters to Unamuno con- 

cerning the Spanish problem, religion, 

the First World War, and philosophy 

reveal the influence of Unamuno’s 

thought on him. (A.C.H.) 


MANN, THOMAS 

Carossa, Hans, “Ubersiedling Nach 
Munchen,” Die Neue Rundschau, 
3:294-7, 1955. 

Recollections of the time Thomas 

Mann lived in Munich near the Isar 

shed some light on his work of that 

period, after World War I. (L.L.) 


De Mendelssohn, Peter, “Tagesbuch 
des Zauberers,’ Die Neue Rund- 
schau, 3:511-17, 1955. 

The diary Mann kept while compos- 

ing Doctor Faustus contains precise 

notes of the origin of the idea, com- 
pilation of theme and symbol, tech- 
niques and manipulations of the work, 
private and public information used, 
descriptions of acquaintances, distinct 
and powerful polemic substantiations, 
personal difficulties with composition, 
notes on the Illness which lasted 
throughout composition, basic motif: 
nature of sterility, loss of paradise, 
despair, the artist and culture. (L.L.) 


Faesi, Robert, “Grenzen und Gipfel 
von Thomas Manns Welt,’ Die 
Neue Rundschau, 3:373-91, 1956. 

Mann’s world is bound by and reaches 

the summit of interest in (1) the de- 

generate artist type, (2) the once 
solid but now decaying upperclass, 

(3) the son-father, or familial rela- 

tionship, (4) the analysis of the 

psyche. Rarely does he deal with vast 
social problems, more rarely with the 

state as such. (L.L.) 


Fiirstenheim, E. G., ‘““The Place of Der 
Erwahlte in the Work of Thomas 
Mann,” Modern Language Review, 
51:55-70, January, 1956. 

Der Erwahlte, when studied in the con- 

text of Mann’s total fiction, is seen as 

a serious work whose irony is inade- 

quately foiled by humor. (W.T-S.) 


Goes, Albrecht, “Lebensfreundlich- 
keit,’ Die Neue Rundschau, 3:369- 
72, 1955. 
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Mann’s work will endure because it 
speaks to Germany in particular and 
to Europe and the world in general, 
and because of its creative power. 
(L.L.) 


Hatfield, Henry, “Recent Studies of 
Thomas Mann,” Modern Language 
Review, 51:390-403, July, 1956. 

Recent criticism of Mann reveals (1) 

the publication of Felix Krull en- 

hanced his prestige in America and 

England, where it had been in decline 

ince the late 1940’s; (2) the criticism 

“conformed to widely accepted beliefs 

about ‘national characteristics’”; (3) 

Mann’s 80th birthday was the occasion 

of many positive revaluations; (4) 

criticism is “Turning belatedly to a 

close study of his style and a more 

sosphisticated analysis of his ideas 
within their aesthetic context.” 

(W.T.S.) 


Kahler, Erich, “Die Erwahlten,’ Die 

Neue Rundschau, 3:298-311, 1955. 
The Holy Sinner and Felix Krull are 
new forms and further elaborations of 
the problem developed in Doctor 
Faustus. Gregory and _ Krull—like 
Joseph and Adrian—are an_ inverse 
pair. These novels are based upon the 
paradox of earthy existence, the re- 
ciprocal infection of good and evil. 
Through the convulsing experiences 
of these two “mongrel men,” Mann 
achieves the impression that every- 
thing is not so simple and morally 
divisible as an earlier age dreamed. 
(L.L.) 


Lesser, Jonas, “Einige Bemerkungen 
Uber Thomas Mann’s Verhaltniss 
zu Philosophie und Religion,” Die 
Neue Rundschau, 3:518-23, 1955. 

Although rejecting him at first in favor 

of Schopenhauer, Mann later paid 


homage to Kant. Mann’s religious 
belief, neither Catholic gor Protestant, 
was influenced by Luther. What is 
God for Mann? “Is he not the uni- 


versality, the plastic principle, the om- 
niscient righteousness, the compre- 
hensive love? The belief in God is the 
belief in love, life, and art.” (L.L.) 


Rychner, Max, “Gestalten und Beziige 
in den Romanen,’ Die Neue Rund- 
schau, 3:261-77, 1955. 

The Gestalt of one novel is based upon 

and like that of another; in turn it 

evokes still another Gestalt. The role 
of the Gestalt in the artist structure of 
the novels is elucidated by a detailed 
examination of the various relation- 
ships. (L.L.) 


Stresau, Hermann, “Die Budden- 
brooks,” Die Neue Rundschau, 3: 
392-410, 1955. 

A detailed discussion of Mann’s typical 

methods of composition especially con- 

cerning Buddenbrooks elucidates much 
of what he attempted in that novel. 

When character, leit-motif, symbol, 

and influences (Schopenhauer, Wag- 

ner, Nietzsche) are examined, the 
power of life and the power of death 
are seen to be the interacting themes 

which establish the tension. (L.L.) 


MONTHERLANT 
Alheinc, Raoul, “Montherlant et le 
Bovarysme, La Table Ronde, 103- 
4:208-15, July-August, 1956. 
In Montherlant’s work there are two 
themes which begin about 1927: the 
“crise du voyageur traque” and the 
“crise de V-vhomme de trente ans.” The 
influence of Flaubert becomes more 
than intellectual; he is a part of 
Montherlant’s esthetic sensibility and 
arimates his vision of life in work from 
Rose de Sable to Port-Royal. (C.D.S.) 


MOORE, MARIANNE 

Borroff, Marie, ““Tom Fool at Ja- 
maica’ by Marianne Moore: Mean- 
ing and Structure,” College English, 
17:466-9, May, 1956. 

The true subject of “Tom Fool” is the 

nature of the moral excellence which 
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underlies superior action or perform- 
ance. (D.B.D.) 


ORWELL, GEORGE 
Wadsworth, Frank W., “Orwell’s Later 
Work,” University of Kansas City 
Review, 22:285-90, June, 1956. 
“If Coming up for Air represents Or- 
well’s first awareness, organized but 
incomplete, of the ‘after-war,’ and 1984 
the full length dramatization of what 
this ‘after-war’ will be like, Animal 
Farm represents his vision of how such 
a state will come about. Its allegorical 
methods and its surface faithfulness to 
Russian history do ‘not limit its sig- 
nificance.” (L.L.) 


PANNWITZ, RUDOLF 
Weltmann, Lutz, “Eminent European: 
An Approach to the Work of Ru- 
dolf Pannwitz,” German Life and 
Letters, 9:306-312, July, 1953. 
As Pannwitz’s Dionysische Tragoedien 
transcended literature with prophetic 
vision, so his Koenig Laurin, a very 
free adaptation of a Middle High Ger- 
man epic, is an epilogue to the time 
we have been through: all his works— 
paintings, music, writings—aim at the 
rejuvenation of our civilization. 


(W.G.F.) 


PARDO BAZAN, EMILIA 
Davis, Gifford, ‘““The Coletilla to Pardo 
Bazan’s Cuestidn Palpitante,” His- 
panic Review, 24:50-63, January, 
1956. 
An analysis of the polemic on natural- 
ism reveals the extent of Pardo Bazan's 
acceptance of Zola’s doctrines. She 
does not reverse “her previous judg- 
ments, but under the influence of criti- 
cism. . . , and in the exchange of de- 
bate, her wording and spirit moved at 
least fractionally toward greater the- 
oretical acceptance of naturalism, and 
thus more accurately portrayed her 
practice.” (A.C.H.) 


PARRA, TERESA DE LA 


Schade, George D., “Las memorias de 
Mama Blanca: A Literary Tour de 
Force,” Hispania, 39:157-60, May, 
1956. 

“Not only do Teresa de la Parra’s ex- 
quisite phrasing and graceful mastery 
of style set her several notches above 
most of her contemporaries in Span- 
ish American literature; her delicate 
sense of humor—witty, urbane, tem- 
pered in its irony, gentle in its mock- 
ery, never biting or vicious—adds great- 
ly to the fine quality of her work.” 

(A.C.H.) 


PEYREFITTE, ROGER 

Thiébaut, Marcel, “Roger Peyrefitte,” 
La Revue de Paris, 150-1, August, 
1956. 

Peyrefitte has written four good books: 

Les Amities Particuliéres, Mort d’une 

Mere, Du Vesuve a l’Etna, and Jeunes 

Proies. He utilizes too inengiously in 

all four public curiosity or malignity. 

(L.L.) 


POETRY 
Bradbury, Malcolm, “Some Contempo- 
rary English Poets: An Anthology,” 
Folio, 2:10-15, Spring, 1956. 
The young English poets represented 
here are seeking to evolve a diction 
and a mood for their time; this “New 
Movement” is characterized by its 
metaphysical wit, its intellectuality, its 
Empsonian ambiguities. England needs 
a magazine to represent this group. 
(W.B.B.) 


Carmody, Francis J., “French Poetry 
in 1955,” The French Review, 29: 
487-9, May, 1956. 

Although some American magazines 

have suggested “that the arts and let- 

ters are languishing in France,” nu- 
merous recent collections show that 

“poetry was never more flourishing.” 

(D.H.) 


Fiskman, Solomon, “Meaning and 
Structure in Poetry,” Journal of 
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Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 14:453- 

61, June, 1956. 
The structuralist method of literary 
criticism, founded by I. A. Richards, 
and the symbolist theory are both valid 
but incomplete analysis of poetry. 
“John Crowe Ransom’s recent pro- 
posal for a revision of poetic theory 
in terms of organicism seems . . . to 
offer the best hope for a contemporary 
poetics.” (M.J.O.) 


Geiger, Don, “Imagism: the New 
Poetry Forty Years Later,” Prairie 
Schooner, 30:139-47, Summer, 1956. 

Poems of either regular or free verse 

“are good when we cannot imagine 

their being written any other way .. . 

Verse of general statement when bad 

was bad because the statement was 

inappropriate not simply because it 
was general. Concrete language can 
also fail... It is then the total effect 
at which the poet now, as always, 
should aim.” (D.H.) 


Holthusen, Hans Egon, “German Lyric 
Poetry since 1945,” Poetry, 88:257- 
66, July, 1956. 

German lyric poets since 1945 fall into 

three groups: lyrical traditionalists, 

nature lyricists, and metaphysical 
poets. There is a tendency to express 
opposition to destructive historical 
forces and to recall “the timeless forces 
of existence.” The metaphysical poets, 
particularly, think “in resistance 
against the epoch.” (F.L.) 


Kizer, Carolyn, “Poetry: School of the 
Pacific Northwest,” New Republic, 
135:18-19, July 16, 1956. 

The influences have been: Tobey, 

Graves, Roethke, Kunitz, and the Uni- 

versity of Washington. The poets are 

“highly individualistic in approach 

and technique. . . . In these poems one 

finds originality of imagery, few ham- 
mock-sag lines, and a readily audible 
although natural beat. . . . These poets 
are united only in what might be called 


‘the feeling area’ of their work.” (L.L.) 


Stevens, Wallace, “Poetic Acts: A 
Speech by Wallace Stevens,” Quar- 
terly Review of Literature, 8:161-3, 
1956. 

“By a poetic act I mean an act that 

is a projection of poetry into reality. 

. . . The poet finds that as between 

these two sources, the imagination and 

reality, the imagination is false . . . 

and reality is true; and being con- 

cerned that poetry should be a thing 
of vital and virile importance, he com- 
mits himself to reality, which then be- 
comes his inescapable and ever-present 
difficulty and innamorata.” (L.L.) 


PORTER, KATHERINE ANNE 
Allen, Charles A., “Katherine Anne 
Porter: Psychology as Art,” South- 
west Review, 41:223-30, Summer, 
1956. 
“Her theme is the betrayal of life 
through the hostility that develops if 
physical and social needs are repeat- 
edly and consistently frustrated.” An 
analysis of leading stories shows how 
she employs imagery, tone, and lan- 
guage to present this theme. (F.F.E.) 


POUND EZRA 

Alvarez, A., “Ezra Pound: The Qual- 
ities and Limitations of Translation 
Poetry,” Essays in Criticism, 6:171- 
89, April, 1956. 

Pound is at his best when he gets on 

the inside of a foreign work and, not 

translating it, recreates it outwards, 

writing Latin verse, for instance, in 

English, putting the strengths of other 

languages into English verse. (D.B.D.) 


Bradbury, Malcolm, “A Visit to Ezra 
Pound,” The Twentieth Century, 
159:604-6, June, 1956. 

Is Pound insane or a traitor? If insane, 

he should be treated as insane; if a 

traitor, he should be imprisoned or 

pardoned. There seems little evidence 
of insanity; his treachery must con- 
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sist in his act of broadcasting from 
wartime Italy rather than in his ma- 
terials. (R.A.K.) 


Cambon, Glauco, “La poesia de Pound 
come esperienza spaziale,” Nuova 
Corrente, 5-6:81-91, January-June, 
1956. 

“The poet’s consciousness constitutes 

the meeting-place of all time and all 

space, the ideal place in which history 
annuls its chronology and manifests 
itself as a series of eternal archetypes.” 

(V.R.) 


D'Agostino, Nemi, “Sulle origini dei 
Cantos,’ Nuova Corrente, 5-6:92- 
102, January-June, 1956. 

The basis of the Cantos is formed on 

the extended use of ellipses as in 

Browning’s Sordello, Pound’s love of 

the fertile past as opposed to the arid 

present, and what Croche calls the 
highly “intuitive poetic intuition” of 

Pound. (V.R.) 


Fitzgerald, Robert, “Notes on Ezra 
Pound, 1928-1956,” Nouva Corrente, 
506:35-48, January-June, 1956. 

An examination of the contrast be- 

tween Pound’s earlier and later works 

not only indicates his literary develop- 
ment, but also indicates the critical 

impressions of a younger poet. (V.R.) 


Permoli, Piergiovanni, “Appunti sull 
*imagismo in America e in Russia,” 
Nuova Corrente, 5-6:155-64, January- 
June, 1956. 

In Esenin and the Russian futurists, 

Pound’s “imagism” found a favorable 

environment, though developing in a 

different cultural atmosphere and tak- 

ing inspiration from a different poetic 
experience, it acquired its own dis- 

tinct characteristics. (V.R.) 


Sechi, Giovanni, “Decadenza e Avan- 
guardia in Ezra Pound,” Nuova Cor- 
rente, 5-6:184-95, January-June, 
1956. 


Pound retained the “irrepressible vi- 
tality” of his American predecessors 
and mastered some of the expressive 
techniques of the Europeans “. 
verbal activism . . . the rational line 

. rejection of formalism . . . uni- 
versality of metaphoric expression . . 
simultaneity of perception, etc.” 
(V.R.) 


Guiliani, Alfredo, “Le ragioni me- 
triche de Ezra Pound,’ Nuova Cor- 
rente, 5-6:105-10, January-June, 1956. 

“Pound’s metric exercises, inspired by 

a fresh perceptive of the musical qual- 

ity of the quantitative measure and by 

the intention to restore to modern 
poetry the old measure in new terms, 
achieve their goal in the verses of the 

Cantos.” (V.R.) 


PRATOLINI, VASCE 

Piroue, Georges, “Mettelle de Vasce 
Pratolini,’ Monde Nouveau Paru, 
102:103-6, July, 1956. 

This novel attempts a certain defini- 

tion of history; history not made on 

the battlefields or in ceremonies, his- 

tory not solely the province of kings 

or heads of state. Pratolini, however, 

has not only de-dramatized history, but 

literature as well. (E.L.) 


PRITCHETT, V. S. 

Scott-Jones, R. A., “The Five Mr. 
Pritchetts,” New Republic, 135:17- 
18, August 20, 1956. 

“Mr. V. S. Pritchett has a big reputa- 

tion, but it ought to be five times as 

great. ... There is the . . . Pritchett 
who has written so many interesting 
essays about books. . . . the writer of 
travel books. . . . the short story writer. 

. the novelist (of satire and grave 
student of the human heart)... . in all 
these fields he excels and can be favor- 
ably compared with the best writers of 

our time... .” (L.L.) 


ROMERO, LUIS 
Grupp, William J., “Two Novels by 
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Luis Romero,” Hispania, 39:201-5, 

May, 1956. 
It is necessary to establish ‘‘a frame of 
reference for the post-Civil War lit- 
erature of Spain.” La noria and Carta 
de ayer are representative of the best 
contemporary novels. “From the point 
of view of technique and style [they] 
belie the arguments of certain critics 

. who accuse . . . writers of fear of 
innovation.” (A.C.H.) 


SADEH, PINHAS 
Howarth, Herbert, “Poet out of Is- 
rael,” Commentary, 22:140-6, August, 
1956. 
Pinhas Sadeh, young Israeli poet, 
“combines . . . the childish innocence 
of the archetypal poet and the crabbed 
anger of the archetypal prophet.” His 
poetry is an innovation for Israel al- 
though artistic advances there are ‘‘a 
generation or two behind other coun- 
tries... .” (D.H.) 


SAGON, FRANCOISE 
Pares, Robert, “Un Certain Saurire, de 
Francoise Sagon,” Les Temps Mod- 
ernes, 125:1903-5, July, 1956. 
A new type of lover has been born in 
literature in the novels of Francoise 
Sagon: she is at the same time in love 
and detached, she is spontaneous and 
nonchalante femininity tiring of her 
transcendance. She has a great many 
faults, no doubt, but she possesses the 
essential virtues of a character in a 
novel: she exists. (L.L.) 


SALINAS, PEDRO 

Feldbaum, Judith, “El Trasmundo de 
la obra poética de Pedro Salinas,” 
Rivista Hispdnica Moderna, 22:12- 
34, January, 1956. 

An analysis of Salinas’ poetry reveals 

his most constant theme: the ultimate 

reality of the things and experiences 

of life. The dualism of body and soul 

is studied in infinite variations. After 

La voz a ti debida and Razdén de amor 

the conflict between the real world 


and that of the imagination diminishes. 
(A.C.H.) 


SALINGER, J. D. 

Heiserman, Arthur, & James E. Miller, 
Jr., “J. D. Salinger: Some Crazy 
Cliff,” Western Humanities Review, 
10:129-37, Spring, 1956. 

Holden Caulfield, in The Catcher in 

the Rye, engaged in both kinds of tra- 

ditional quest, needs both to go home 
and to leave it, and seeks both Love 
and Virtue. Desiring to express the 
love of Agape, Holden fails in the con- 
temporary world. (G.M.P.) 


SARTRE, JEAN-PAUL 
Barnes, Hazel E., “Jean-Paul Sartre 
and the Haunted Self,” Western Hu- 
manities Review, 10:119-28, Spring, 
1956. 
The Self is haunted by The Self, Time, 
Emotions, Others, God, and Freedom. 
“We may . . . accept Sartre’s analysis 
of man’s predicament without conclud- 
ing that the situation is hopeless.” 
There may be use and joy in “human 
meanings . . . as we come to under- 
stand our ghosts better. . . .” (G.M.P.) 


Fowler, Albert, “Sartre’s World of 
Dream,” Southwest Review, 41:264- 
9, Summer, 1956. 

Sartre in his role of psychologist dis- 

tinguishes two irreducible classes of 

feeling: real and imaginary. Imag- 
inary feelings “appear only before the 
unreality of the image and the presence 
of the real object is normally enough 
to put [them] to flight.” (F.F.E.) 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 
Albert, Sidney P., “Bernard Shaw: The 
Artist as Philosopher,” Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 14:419- 
38, June, 1956. 
“Shaw's philosophical significance is 
inseparable from his art. . . . With 
Shaw . . . philosophy, religion, and 
morality are not superimposed on his 
art, but serve to enrich it. . . . They 
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are conceived in terms of dynamic an- 
titheses with dramatic reverberations, 
all held in a luminous comic suspen- 
sion.” (M.J.O.) 


Daiches, David, “G.B.S.—Spokesman 
for Vitality,” Saturday Review, 29:8- 
10, July 21, 1956. 

Shaw’s “genius lay in giving dramatic 

life to a human problem, illustrating 

it through a contemporary situation 
rather than by dealing with it in pre- 
tentious abstract terms” in his histori- 
cal plays. He was not a great dramatic 
innovator. His comedy of ideas 

sparkled from his mind, not from a 

fully realized dramatic projection of a 

complex vision. (C.P.) 


Frank, Joseph, “Major Barbara—Shaw’s 
Divine Comedy,” PMLA, 171:61-74, 
March, 1956. 

Major Barbara “embodies most of the 

social ideas and stage techniques of his 

earlier plays, and it distinctly fore- 
shadows the ideology of the remaining 
four decades of his literary life. More- 
over, Major Barbara is probably Shaw's 
most religious work.” (B.K.) 


SEFERIS, GEORGE 

Keeley, Edmund, “George Seferis and 
Statis the Mariner,” Accent, 16:153- 
7, Summer, 1956. (Text of four 
translated poems) 

The poems of the Greek poet Seferis 

“constitute one long work, a modern 

Odyssey,” with the central intelligence 

(sometimes called Statis the Mariner, 

sometimes “I”) as the ghost of Odys- 

seus, or as his heir. (B.K.) 


SINCLAIR, UPTON 

Koerner, J. D., “The Last of the 
Muckrake Men,” The South Atlan- 
tic Quarterly, 55:221-232, April, 
1956. 

The novels of Upton Sinclair are ana- 

thema to critics: the style is journal- 

istic, the action implausible, the char- 


acters puppetlike, the insights super- 
ficial. But Sinclair has retained for 
over fifty years his humanitarianism: 
he is the last and best of the muckrak- 
ers and, with the Lanny Budd series, 
a kind of popular historian. (W.B.B.) 


SPENDER, STEPHEN 
Jacobs, Willis D., “The Moderate Po- 
etical Success of Stephen Spender,” 
College English, 17:374-378, April, 
1956. 
Spender fails to achieve real success 
because he is not a natural poet. He 
contradicts his achievements either 
through sudden and arbitrary state- 
ment or through the fact that the lan- 
guage and sound of his poems are of- 
ten at their best when he recounts the 
things disliked. He is the lyricist of 
the weary, the hurt man. (D.B.D.) 


STEVENS, WALLACE 
Green, Elizabeth, “The Urbanity of 
Stevens,” Saturday Review, 29:11-13, 
August 11, 1956. 
Wallace Stevens, a singer of the nature 
world enjoyed by suburban man, “does 
not make the city itself a central sym- 
bol for moral decay and loss of faith, 
. nor does he see it as a milieu of 
the frustrated and lonely and helpless 
people who haunt Auden’s bars and 
commuter trains.” For Stevens the 
way to truth and beauty is through 
the seeing eye and the perceiving mind. 
(C.P.) 


STUART, JESSE 
Stuart, Jesse, “Why I think Album is 
My Best,” Prairie Schooner, 30:32- 
37, Spring, 1956. 
On these verse portraits through the 
seasons of life, Stuart spent “more 
time than on any other six books I 
have published.” Yet the symbols 
were not fully interpreted by review- 
ers, and the Album of Destiny, “oddest 
of my brain children,” has been large- 
ly neglected. (D.H.) 
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THOMAS, DYLAN 

Hardwick, Elizabeth, “America and 
Dylan Thomas,” Partisan Review, 
23:258-64, Spring, 1956. 

Part of his appeal lay in the recog- 

nition that he was, like Crane, Poe, 

and Fitzgerald, the young genius who 

“threw it all away.’” “The maniacal 

permissiveness and submissiveness of 

American friends might, for all we 

know, have actually shortened 


Thomas’s life, although he was ill and 
driven in England too.” (J.L.B.) 


VITTORINI, ELIO 
Heiney, Donald, “‘Vittorini, the Opera, 
and the Fifth Dimension,” College 
English, 17:451-5, May, 1956. 
Vittorini, a true avant-garde writer 
whose development has _ paralleled 
Joyce’s, achieved the “fifth dimension” 
(the expression of great emotions, in- 
definable by nature and independent 
of the actions, characters and emotions 
portrayed) in Jn Sicily, the novel which 
lies at the center of his work. (D.B.D.) 


WARREN, ROBERT PENN 
Satterwhite, Joseph N., “Robert Penn 
Warren and Emily Dickinson,” 
Modern Language Notes, 71:347-49, 
May, 1956. 
Robert Penn Warren, writing of a sim- 
ilar situation in his novel All the King’s 
Men (Modern Library ed., pp. 284- 
5), uses the theme and imagery of 
Dickinson’s poem “After Great Pain 
a Formal Feeling Comes” which was 
analyzed in Brooks and Warren’s Un- 
derstanding Poetry. (M.J.O.) 


WAUGH, EVELYN 

Marcus, Steven, “Evelyn Waugh and 
the Art of Entertainment,” Partisan 
Review, 23:348-57, Summer, 1956. 

“The finest entertainer alive.” Waugh 


first celebrated (not satirized) May- 
fair. Juxtaposing abrupt violence and 
innocent villains, he has returned with 
maturity to this comic vein in Officers 
and Gentlemen, finding affiliation of 
the languages of speech and literature 
aid his stylistic naturalness. (J.L.B.) 


WOOLF, VIRGINIA 

Baldanza, Frank, “Virginia Woolf's 
‘Moments of Being,’” Modern Fic- 
tion Studies, 2:78, May, 1956. 

A statement in Mrs. Woolf's diary sug- 

gests that one aim of her story “Mo- 

ments of Being” was to evoke the 

queerness of the whole Pater house- 

hold, including Walter and his sisters. 

(R.A.K.) 


Hunting, Constance, “The Technique 
of Persuasion in Orlando,’ Modern 
Fiction Studies, 2:17-23, February, 
1956. 

Tracing ‘“‘the human personality in re- 

lation to time and sex” through unique 

Orlando, Mrs. Woolf uses several tech- 

niques to increase credibility: “refur- 

bishing . . . conventional time con- 
sciousness,” the stable background of 
the house and servants, the use of spec- 
tacle to distract the reader from Or- 
lando’s change. Her point: “ideal dual- 
ity of the human spirit.” (J.L.B.) 


Zorn, Marilyn, ‘““The Pageant in Be- 
tween the Acts,’ Modern Fiction 
Studies, 2:31-5, February, 1956. 

Participation in Mrs. Woolf's pageant 

“is the true ritual of communion, a 

taking on of the values implicit in 

. . - brotherhood and identification in 

the individual with a power .. . be- 

yond that of the ego.” She implies 
that no real relationship is possible 
without recognition of the essential 

soul as distinct from its roles. (J.L.B.) 
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